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Promenade Costumes. 

Fig. 1.—Skirt of Scotch striped foulard, trimmed round the bottom 
with a bias flounce of the same material, with a narrow upright frill 
for a heading. Over-skirt and waist of gray foulard, trimmed with a 
fluting of the same and gray satin piping. Black straw hat, with 
trimming of black velvet ribbon and poppies. 

Fig. 2.—Upper skirt and casaque of black gros grain, trimmed with 
a pleated ruffle of the same and black satin piping. The upper skirt 
is looped by bows. Under-skirt of Scotch striped satin. Black straw 
hat, trimmed with wild flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress with short skirt of white alpaca. The trimming 
consists of bias folds, ruffles, and bows of blue and green striped silk. 
The under-skirt is made of the same striped silk, trimmed round 
the bottom with a bias fold of the same material. 


luncheon, etc. The outer covering consists of stripes crocheted of 
gray worsted, which are woven together with red woolen cord. 
Make the foundation of thin pasteboard, which is covered on the 
inside with black oil-cloth. The original is eight inches long and 
fifteen inches wide, and consists of two halves, which are joined at 
the ends with oval pieces five inches high and four inches wide. 
As one half of the satchel laps three inches over the other, it must 
be made correspondingly longer. Both halves are covered with red 
cashmere, which is pleated closely at the oval ends and overseamed 
on the outer edges. ‘The crocheted cover is sewed on the cashmere 
in the manner shown by the illustration. ‘The pleated part is then 
covered on the ends by a rosette, crocheted of gray worsted, and 





Fruannet Furniture Brus. 


Fig. 4.—Casaque with cape and long puffed skirt of lavender 
silk, trimmed with folds, ruches, ruffles, and bows of the same 
material. Skirt of lavender and black striped silk, trimmed 
round the bottom with a flounce of the same material. Black 
lace hat, with lavender feathers, 

Fig. 5.—Skirt of blue and green striped poplin. Casaque 
with looped skirt and flowing sleeves of blue silk, trimmed with 
blue satin folds, with the waist closing diagonally. White silk 
parasol. Black straw hat, trimmed with heron’s plumes. 


Child’s Crochet Satchel. = : 
Cuitp’s Crocuet SATcHEL. Tuts satchel, which simulates a muff, will be found very con- ——= 
venient for children in journeys, excursions, ete. It is hung 
round the neck by means of a strap, and serves to hold fruit, 





Gourp Cigar Houper. 
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the halves are joined with a band crocheted of 
gray worsted in double crochet and single cro- 
chet, and edged with woolen cord. The place 
where this is set on is ornamented with two tas- 
sels of red wool. For fastening sew on a button 
and loop. 


Flannel Brush for Rubbing Furniture. 
See illustration on first page. 

For making this brash roll up strips of flannel an 
inch wide tills circular piece is formed five inches in 
diameter and an inch high, Having fastened the end 
gine the brush to a piece of pasteboard, havin; aa 
viously sewed the pieces of flannel together with long 
stitches. Cover the pasteboard with a circular piece 
of black cloth, which must be an inch larger than the 
pasteboard (see illustration), and sewed to a piece of 
scalloped red cloth ornamented with long stitches of 
white silk, and a little piece of scallo black oil- 
cloth ornamented with red worsted. the centre 
of the latter is fastened a dark pearl button. The 
extra edge of the black cloth is laid over on the edge 
of the brush, where it is here and there laid in a pel 
sewed down, and trimmed with a ruche of wide 
worsted braid. 


Gourd Cigar-Holder. 
See the illustration on first page. 

Marteriats: An oblong appar gourd, dried gourd 
seeds, brown silk, black silk twist, lining, stiff paper, 
pasteboard. 

This cigar-holder is four inches high and eleven 
inches in circumference, and is made of a gourd shell 
the upper part of which is cut off. The inside is scraped 
out, and both inside and outside are coated with copal 
varnish, while the upper edge is bound with brown 
silk. This binding is only a sixth of an inch wide on 
the outside, where it is cove with a row of the 
gourd seeds, which are sewed on with black silk twist 
in the manner shown by the illustration. It is an inch 
wide on the inside, where it is cut in points. For the 
under pointed trimming of the cigar-holder cut a piece 
of lining, on one side of which paste paper, and on 
the other side sew the seeds so as to form the eight 
points in the manner shown by the illustration. Then 
paste the ends of the strip together and sew the straight 
under side on a narrow pasteboard rim covered with 
brown silk. Cut away the surplus material from 
around the pointed side, and glue it to the cigar- 
holder in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Finally, varnish the strip and seeds with copal var- 
nish. 
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I Our next Number will contain a great va- 
tiety of patterns and illustrations of Boys? Suits, 
Ladies and Girls’ Blouses, Veils, Garden Hats, 
Hoods, and Gloves; Trimmings, Fancy Work, 
etc, etc. 





WHAT THE FEATURES INDI- 
CATE. 


HERE is no doubt that each man or wo- 

man’s moral and intellectual character is 
indicated more or less by some peculiar con- 
formation of body. Those who have made this 
subject an especial study consider each human 
feature as a symbol, and confidently interpret 
its meaning. ‘This outward manifestation of 
the mind, according to them, is not confined to 
the face, or to what is generally meant by phys- 
jognomy, but is exhibited by the whole form. 

We are told that the extremes of both large- 
ness and smallness of stature are not favorable 
to strength of intellect. Giants and dwarfs are 
generally deficient in this respect, and excessive 
corpulency or meagreness is seldom associated 
with mental activity, Aristotle and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, however, were very short, Charles 
James Fox was exceedingly fat, Daniel Webster 
both broad and tall, and Lord Nelson a living 
skeleton. 

A large head is generally the accompaniment 
of a great intellect ; but a small one with a com- 
paratively extensive forehead is quite consistent 
with mental capacity. Raphael, Charles XII, 
Frederick the Great, and Lord Brougham were 
illustrations of the latter fact. F 

It is said that any nose which is less than the 
height of the forehead is an indication of de- 
fective intellectual power. The eyes indicate 
character rather by their color than form. The 
dark blue are found most commonly in persons 
of a gentle and refined character; light blue 
and gray in the rude and energetic. Lavater 
says: ‘* Hazel eyes are the more usual indica- 
tions of a mind masculine, vigorous, and pro- 
found; just as genius, properly so called, is 
almost always associated with eyes of a yellow- 
ish cast bordering on hazel.” The higher the 
brows rise the more their possessor is supposed 
to be under the influence of feeling, and the 
lower the better controlled by his reason, A 
very small eyebrow is an indication of want of 
force of character. A tolerably large mouth is 
essential to vigor and energy, and a very small 
one is indicative of weakness and indolence, 
In a manly face the upper lip should extend 
beyond and dominate the lower. Fleshy lips 
are oftener found associated with a voluptuous, 
and meagre ones with a passionless nature, 
The retreating chin indicates weakness, the 
perpendicular strength, and the sharp acuteness 
of mind, 

Hands are divided by Carns, a famous chi- 
rognomist, into four kinds: The elemental is dis- 
tinguished by the largeness, thickness, and 
hardness of the palm, the shortness and fullness 
of the fingers, and stumpiness of the thumb. 
This is the hand of work. The motor is marked 

by its largeness, strength, and prominence of 
the joints, The palm is square, the fingers 
longer than of the elemental hand and strong, 
the thumb full and powerful, and the surface 
slightly hairy. This is pre-eminently the male 
hand, and is a symbol of firmness of will and 








mental power. <A large thumb is always an 
indication of energy. ‘The sensitive is small and 
delicate; the palm is of greater length than 
breadth, the fingers tolerably long, and the 
thumb short and delicate. ‘This is the ordinary 
woman’s hand, and when found in man is sup- 
posed to indicate the possession of wit and del- 
icacy of sentiment. The psychical hand is the 
most beautiful and rare. It is described as ‘of 
moderate size in proportion to the whole stat- 
ure. It should measure just oue module; the 
palm is little longer than broad, never much 
furrowed or folded, but marked with single large 
lines. The fingers are fine, slender, and rather 
elongated; their joints are never prominent; 
their tips are rather long, taper, and delicately 
rounded; and they have fine nails of similar 
shape. The thumb is slender, well formed, and 
only moderately long. ‘The skin of the whole 
hand is delicate, and even in man has but very 
little hair.” Such hands are rare, and are pos- 
sessed only by those of pure descent and high 
training. 

The feet have been also classified. The 
elemental foot is flat-soled, short, broad, and 
fleshy. It is the common foot, indicative of 
physical power and endurance. The motor- 
sensitive is the woman’s foot, and is short, nar- 
row, and smooth, with a highly arched instep, 
and small, delicately-turned ankles, and is in- 
dicative of grace and sensibility, The motor 
foot is neither very slender nor stumpy, and is 
that ordinarily possessed by educated man. 
And the motor-athietic is the very large, strong, 
and muscular foot, which is found in the Her- 
culeses of our race. Its mental indication is 
vigor of will rather than force of intellect. 








“SOMETHING TO READ.” 


EW persons have not seen certain unsatis- 
fied and mysterious moments when they 
have wished for *‘something to read.” A 
strange feeling it is, a peculiar sort of nervous 
longing, a restless and unappeasable desire that 
is quite objectless as to what you precisely 
want, but definite enough as to the fact that 
you need ‘‘something to read.” Sometimes 
this is mere feverishness of fancy; sometimes 
it proceeds from sheer ennui, and then again it 
comes from the reactions following too much 
indulgence in exhausting pleasures; in all 
which cases little can be done in a salutary way 
for its relief. Even then, however, it is a blind 
obeisance to the thoughtful and contemplative 
elements of our being, for the better spirit has 
its own ways of shooting quick and fearful 
glimpses of its wounded dignity across the ha- 
bitual gloom of insensibility, and this is surely 
one of those ways, 

But there are sensible and well- governed 
minds that often sigh for *‘ something to read.” 
The old and familiar books, the dear life-long 
companions, the untaxed and uncomplaining 
friends that have never given you a wound nor 
abated a pleasure, even these are not to your 
mood. You wonder at it; you biame your 
capriciousness and reason with your latent self; 
but so it is, and so it continues, the fantastic 
whim ruling you meanwhile all the more im- 
periously because it has no seeming reason for 
its petty tyranny. At such times nothing is 
gained by a resolute fight. ‘The fierce and 
dogmatic will had better be let alone, since 
your tactics lie altogether in another direction. 
Not much can be accomplished by self-persua- 
sion, for, as the mind is out of tone, neither 
will nor persuasion can effect the change de- 
sired. Fall in with the current, and try to 
guide its eccentric movements, This is a time 
to be as spontaneous as possible, to give up to 
impulse, to loose your balloon, and let it fly 
with the wind. To be impatient with yourself, 
to quarrel with your inward perverseness, to 
fight against your nature that even in such ap- 
parent waywardness is wiser than you dream, 
is extremely foolish, and often very hurtful. 

If you look into the matter you will probably 
find that you have been too monotonous in your 
thoughts. ‘Too long have you been feeding on 
the same kind of diet. ‘The same objects, for- 
getful of diversity, have been kept in your im- 
mediate presence, and consciousness, deprived 
of its necessary alternations, has resented the 
wrong attempted on its wholesome action. 
Perchance you are entering on some new stage 
of development, and this yearning for “some- 
thing to read” may have a close connection 
with the transition near at hand. Such in- 
stanees we have known. ‘The silent monitions 
come in this roundabout way—stirring, leaven- 
ing, working all absurdly enough on the sur- 
face, but containing the hidden 
inspiration of a great transformation. But 
whether so or not, it is quite likely that this 
irritability about “something to read” is a 
genuine craving of nature, which you should 
seek to gratify as promptly, as fully and freely 
as possible. And if you will enter on the 
search for the requisite aliment, it will certainly 
be found, since Nature never disappoints those 
who trust herto the end. Only be certain not 
to ask advice of any one, for this is fatal to 
those simple impulses which your heart is try- 
ing to get into activity. 

Turn yourself loose among all sorts of good 
books, Use your roving commission and wan- 








der on free and glad until you get ‘‘something 
to read.” If you are just recovering from ill- 
ness, most likely the needed book will appear 
in the “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
which, for pungent and in-going thoughts, 
sweet sympathies, large outgushings of genial 
brotherhood, and withal as a translation of a 
certain volume produced in Judea nearly twen- 
ty centuries ago, is one of the truest and thor- 
oughest books ever written. Should this fail, 
try Miss Muloch’s “ Noble Life,” or “‘ My Nov- 
el,” or—but we forget that we advised you not 
to follow any advice on this subject. Our own 
experience, however, may help you, and there- 
fore we beg to say that in these whimsical 
moods so-called we have found ourselves hold- 
ing on to such books as touched the undevel- 
oped phases of our life, and generally to new 
authors, who belong to our own age of thought 
and feeling. After all, books are like people ; 
some suit one state of mind and some another. 
The best feature of this literary period is the 
endless adaptability of books. No one nowa- 
days can suffer for the want of the precise book 
that is fitted to do him good, for ‘ of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat,” except 
indeed of that one that hides sin and death 
under its foliage. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@t Points. 

DEAR VIATORE,—You may have re- 
marked, and indeed I have occasionally 
observed, that these little epistolary excursions 
of mine have taken a somewhat wide range. I 
have not hesitated to allude to many subjects 
which, in your hasty reading in the cars and 
elsewhere, did not seem to you to have any es- 
pecial bearing upon the general topic which I 
profess to treat; and your kindness has led you, 
of course, to ascribe it not to my dullness, but 
to the jolting and the dust of the train, and the 
consequent slight derangement of your intellect. 
The explanation which you thus offer is very 
natural, and it is one which I willingly accept. 
I am too old a traveler myself not to know how 
tedious often the best of authors become, and 
how the most careful of them seem, at least, to 
swerve from the point; and I have often been 
very grateful, not indeed, my young friend, from 
any personal motive, but in the general interest 
of the pleasure and instruction of mankind, that 
there is no penalty decreed against the authors 

who do wander from the point. 

Imagine for a moment, dear Viatore, what 
frightful havoc would ensue among our clerical 
brethren, for instance, were there any such reg- 
ulation as I suggest. Have you recently heard 
many discourses in which there was no going 
under or over or beside or beyond the point? 
When the good man says, in the modern way, 
** And now, brethren, let us take another glass,” 
as the old preacher remarked when he turned 
the hour-glass at the end of the first sixty min- 
utes, is not every fresh glass, so to say, a fresh 
mixture? Does he indeed really stick to his 
text? Is there not an amplification and wan- 
dering which occasionally suggests the answer 
of the gentleman intoxicated to the cheerful and 
polite degree, to the guardian of the peace who 
found him in the street: ‘‘ Well, Sir, and where 
did you come from?” My good friend, I 
haven’t the least idea.” We can usually see 
some relationship to the text in the firstly and 
secondly, a cousinship, as it were, of the first 
or second degree; but where do the ninthlies 
and tenthlies come from? How can they pos- 
sibly hope to establish any relationship at all ? 

Dear Viatore, when on the warm summer 
Sundays I go to my favorite seat in the church 
which you know so well, and adjust myself to 
listen to the gentle eloquence of my friend and 
teacher with no schismatic design in my heart 
to endeavor to trace the relationship of which 
I am speaking and to observe whether he sticks 
to the text or not, how often am I not remind- 
ed of the commentary of an editor of Goethe 
upon @ certain passage in the Faust? ‘The poet 
says something about the liberated soul soaring 
and singing like alocust; and the worthy editor, 
after much pondering, gives us a note to the ef- 
fect that he has investigated the subject of lo- 
custs, and has discovered that there is one spe- 
cies which sings and another species that soars : 
but the singers do not soar, and the soarers do 
not sing. Wherefore I have concluded, he 
says, that the poet must have meant the com- 
mon grasshopper. Do you think the editor 
perhaps wanders a little from the point? It 
is so hard to explain what does not need ex- 
planation : and it was a wise old pastor, I think, 
who made his sermons exactly a quarter of an 
hourlong. A more grateful congregation I am 
sure I never saw. 

Is it not very much the same with political 
orators? ‘They seem to me to make the most 
unnecessary excursions in every direction, How 
they start like fusees, whizzing at alarming an- 
gles and culminating in the most expressive 
sputters and explosions! I do not say that 
it is not brilliant and amusing. But sometimes, 
when I look around in a rich and well-appointed 
library and reflect upon the books that are al- 
ready stamped as good, and which every man 
who loves books ought to read, which, indeed, 
like strong friends, would help us over difficult 


places, and, like kind ones, would console us in 
the sorrowful passages of life;. when I look 
around at these, and reflect upon the Con- 
gressional Globe, for instance, and remark the 
portly array for a single year of that Body of 
Talk, I seem to see—such is the consequent 
remarkable confusion of my mind—those nim- 
ble gentlemen, the Japanese acrobats, who come 
in at the circus or elsewhere in marvelous rain- 
bow clothing and leap and twist and turn, each 
more wonderful indeed than the other, but all 
about the same. It is an incredible iteration. 
It is sticking to the text, if you please, in a 
truly dreadful manner. But meanwhile those 
unread books are rising and stretching away all 
around, like the slopes and uplands of a most al- 
luring landscape. 

Do you know, also, that a horrible suspicion 
sometimes steals over me as I sit intently en- 
gaged in an endeavor to ascertain the exact 
point of the discourse, the book, the sermon, 
whatever it may be—the same suspicion, in- 
deed, that seizes you at this moment as you 
read these lines? It is the question—is there 
any point? Are you any better than a Ponce 
de Leon straining and wrestling through the 
wilderness, eagerly asking for the fountain of 
youth? The poets promised it, ‘The guides 
pointed to it. You could not be mistaken 
that they indicated the West. Where is the 
West? What is the West? Is it, from where 
you stand, Florida, or the Mississippi, or the 
Rocky Mountains, or the isles of the sunset? 
I am confounded when in the midst of my strug- 
gles this question occurs to me, [I listen for 
an hour—I read for a day—and what is the 
point ? 

Has this, indeed, been your fate, my excel- 
lent friend, as upon your journeys hither and 
thither you have kindly cast your eye upon the 
letters of An Old Bachelor? Has the question 
perpetually asked itself in your mind, What 
does this old gentleman mean by Manners upon 
the Road? ‘What road is he talking of? To 
what kind of manners does he allude? Man- 
ners—manners—why, they mean behavior to- 
ward others, do they not? Certainly they do: 
and you who are now reading these words and 
ask the question are conspicuously in the right. 
Manners mean, for instance, your conduct in 
the cars, and on the steamer, and at the hotel, 
and on the road, and in the street, and at 
the theatre. They mean your behavior every 
where. And how, upon the whole, does yours 
please you, Viatore mio? 

For instance, you are at this moment sitting 
by the window in the car, if I am not mistaken, 
and these are your amiable family whom I see 
around you. Madame, I hope you are very 
well. Yes, as you say, it is certainly extreme- 
ly warm and disagreeable. ‘These are your 
children? Madame, I make you my comopli- 
ments. My little man, may you be a better 
man than your father! Gilding refined gold, 
you see, Madame—and my dear little lady, as 
you have your mother’s soft blue eyes, may you 
have also her tender and gentle heart! Ma- 
dame, you will pardon the garrulity of an old 
Bachelor. He is privileged, I think, to com- 
pliment the ladies in the lovely copies of them- 
selves with which they enrich the world. And 
the infant in your arms—the baby, of course. 
Boy or girl, Madame, I do not presume to say, 
but beauty and rosy health are of no sex. My 
infant Sir or Madame, I wish every day of your 
journey— your longer journey, I mean, than 
this little one of to-day—may be as calm and 
beautiful as to-day! But it is warm, as you 
truly remark, my dear Madame, horribly warm 
—and Mr. Viatore contrives to set a most ad- 
mirable example of comfort and coolness by sit- 
ting next the window, as I observe, and reading 
his paper, and planting his feet upon the seat 
in front upon which Mrs. Viatore is sitting, and 
in general presenting an admirable illustration 
of tranquillity in travel. 

I do wish, for the sake of Mrs, Viatore, that 
the day were not quite so warm, or that there 
had been a rain lately. For the heat is really 
oppressive, and the windows must be kept open ; 
and the consequence is that the car is full of 
the dust, the powder, over which we rattle, 
which we rouse in clouds, and which settles all 
over us. It is very annoying, and I wonder if 
those huge canvas flaps and curtains which I 
have sometimes remarked by the sides of the 
wheels and between the cars are of any use. 
If they are, it is very plain that there are none 
of them upon this train. Whew! whew! it is 
really insupportable. 

But if I, my dear Viatore, a cool-blooded, 
thinly-clad, comfortably-seated old Bachelor 
think so, how do you think it is with Mrs. Via- 
tore, who, you know, is in most delicate health, 
and whose extremely rosy and bouncing infant, 
were he a very cherub, must protest in the way 
that nature provides against this abominable 
dust and heat? I do really wish that he would 
kick his mother less violently, and not scream 
so very loud, dear little man or woman—I 
really can not determine which, for at that age 
there'is the most admirable equality of the 
sexes—and I do wish our dear Mrs. Viaiore 
did not seem so distressed and uncomfortable 
among her bundles and shawls and bags, with 
her incessant efforts to pacify the protesting 
baby and her well-meant but ineffectual offer- * 





ings of various forms of comfort, Positively, 
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my dear Viatore, the journey is becoming quite 
insupportable to me from my sympathy with 
this dear, suffering lady. F 

But I am lost in admiration at your efforts 
to soothe and assist her. And yet it is only 
natural, for she is your wife and you are a gen- 
tleman. What can be more soothing in man- 
ner, what more generous, than the forbearance 
with which you glance over the top of your 
paper and entreat your companion not to worry 
herself, and add that the noise of the baby must 
be extremely disagreeable to the rest of the 
passengers? What nobler example of tranquil- 
lity in travel can a father offer to his child than 
you to that unhappy darling, as you calmly read 
on during his maddest paroxysms? What more 
delicate sympathy could a husband display than’ 
you, dear Viatore, as you patiently suspend 
your reading again long enough to say to your 
wife that you are afraid she is worrying herself 
and having rather a hard time, but that the 
fresh air is sure to do her a great deal of good, 
and that there are but seven hours more of the 
journey? 

I did, indeed, hear a peevish and evidently 
angry voice exclaim, ‘‘ Isn’t the child his also? 
In Heaven’s name, why doesn’t he help bear his 
own burdens?” But I smiled placidly at the 
unreflecting speaker, bec@use you and I know 
very well, if the owner of that voice does not, 
that Nature has expressly designed women for 
the nursery and the care of children, and that 
it would be an unpardonable interference with 
her “* sphere” if you should take the child from 
her weary arms and relieve her aching head 
and exhausted frame by amusing and pacifying 
your own infant. 

Do you see the point of these little lucubra- 
tions upon Manners upon the Road any more 
distinctly now, my dear Viatore ? 

our fellow-traveler, 
An OLD BacuELor. 





STYLES IN TABLE WARES. 
CHINA. 


OR table china round shapes are now pre- 
ferred to oval for the greater number of 
dishes, such as tureens, vegetables, and salad 
dishes. Handsome combination sets contain 
two hundred and seventy pieces, sufficient for 
dinner, dessert, and tea services. ‘The decora- 
tions most admired for fine French china are bor- 
ders of artistically painted flowers in bouquets 
and wreaths. Sprays of tiny forget-me-nots, 
mignonnette, and countless rose-buds adorn one 
set; another has pink and blue convolvuli with 
drooping stems of lily-of-the-valley ; and a third 
has half-blown alta buds amidst dark green 
leaves, ‘The price of such sets is from $450 to 
500, 


Fancy services are decorated with Chinese 
landscapes, pagodas, and almond-eyed manda- 
rins in characteristic costumes of vivid gaudy 
color. These expensive sets are more rare than 
beautiful, and are oftener selected for dessert and 
tea than for full dinner sets. A combination set 
of this kind costs from $200 to $500. 

Plainer sets bordered with broad bands of 
turquoise, ruby, pale buff, or green with gilt are 
$185. Monograms are sometimes painted in the 
centre of each piece. A service of one hundred 
and thirty pieces with gilt bands is sold for $65. 
Pure white china, highly enameled, but without 
ornament, is far preferable to that decorated 
with tawdry gilt, which is soon defaced by use. 
Choice white sets cost from $45 to $75. A low- 
er-priced French china, within the range of peo- 
ple of limited means, is of as good quality as the 
best, and as highly enameled ; but owing to irreg- 
ularity of heat in baking, there are some slight 
defects in the shape of a few pieces in each set. 
These defects are seldom perceptible until point- 
ed out by the practiced eye of the salesman. 
One hundred and forty-five pieces of this are sold 
in assortments to suit the purchaser for $30. 
Tea sets of forty-four pieces are $7. 

A substantial ware for ordinary use, especially 
for breakfast sets, is called porcedain de terre. It 
is much lighter than the heavy English stone 
china, but not more expensive. ‘The designs 
are as good as in fine French china. 

Among the more ornamental china is a beau- 
tifal Wedgewood tea service of pale lavender 
decorated with white classic figures. Price 
$45. A tea set of transparent Dresden china 
at $40 has a tea-pot, sugar-bowl, cream-pitcher, 
and six tiny cups with saucers. A dozen dessert 
plates of the finest French ware have a different 
cluster of fruit exquisitely painted on each plate. 
A latticed border forms the rim. $65. A fruit 
set of majolica representing pine-apples on their 
bright green leaves is $35. It consists of five 
compotiers for fruit, four cake-salvers, and two 
dozen plates, A game dish has the sides and 
cover moulded to represent birds, hares, etc. 
This is a kind of envelope covering an inner 
dish of porcelain used for cooking the game. 
$9. <A fish dish representing a great bluefish 
with outspread fins is $18. Pretty little pickle 
leaves of natural color and shape are seventy-five 
cents. 

The fancy for small water pitchers of Parian 
ware continues. Parian epergnes for fruit and 
flowers are also used. One especially admired 
has a statuette of Pomona supporting a vine- 
covered bowl of pure white Parian, disclosing 
in the interstices the ruby lining of Bohemian 
glass. A square dish or box of white china with 
colored painted bands has a flat cover lifted by a 
sardine as large as life, thus foreshadowing the 
contents beneath. $250. Another suggestive 
of lobster salad has a rosy lobster in miniature 


on the lid, Large oval dishes for game and 





Be wit oe 


meat pies are of English ware imitating Wedge- 
wood in a buff color. These have an inner 
baking dish of porcelain. Price $5 to $7. 


GLASSWARE. 


Late importations in glassware are of the thin 
French This is clear and beautiful, but 
very frail. Water goblets are much more used 
than tumblers, They have small deep bowls 
mounted on straw stems. Without engraved 
decorations these are sold for $8 a dozen; with 
an engraved band or delicate wreath they are 
$12. An initial letter surrounded by a vine 
wreath may be cut on each goblet for $1 50 
a dozen. Tastefully-shaped goblets are shown 
as low as $2 38 adozen. ‘The best English cut- 
glass is $45. A new fancy is to have goblets 
with colored stems like amber. ‘These are $15. 
Water bottles are being used again by private 
families. Thick glass bottles are each. 

fery small wine-glasses are shown. People 
who use much wine buy glasses and decanters 
to match the water gob! Four sizes of en- 
are —a shallow glass 

: paebes - Decan 

a tin, ‘or liqueur. ters 
Eling dovecedions arent Gaaenn En- 


gli 

with high stopples. Frosted glass, and the tinted 
glasses—such as golden, green, ruby, and aqua- 
marine—are sold for Rhine wines. Claret pitch- 
ers are of the white ice-glass, or else fi pink 
or blue with gilt. Finger-bowls are of.thin crys- 
tal to match the goblets, or deeply colored blue, 
green, or crimson, $5 to $12 a dozen. 

Preserve dishes are round and mounted. on 
low stems. Glass epergnes, with a shallow bowl 
for flowers or berries near the table, have a high 
bouquet holder in the centre. Cheese dishes, 
designed especially for the odorous Stilton cheese, 
are flat platters with high bell-covers. ‘These 
are sold as low as $3. One elegant _ of 
cheese covers is of the finest crystal, richly cut, 
with small silver stags mounted on the top for 
handles. Price $100. Compotiers for pre- 
serves, or for cake, are sold in domestic glass, 
ground and cut in a designs, for $2. An 
immense punch-bowl of pale lavender Bohemia 
glass, with a dozen mugs and large salver, is 
marked $30. <A still handsomer one of ruby 
color is $72. 

CUTLERY. 

We have spoken before of the silver-plated 
knives, with fork and handle, forged from a 
single blade of steel. These have stood the test 
of use, and are very popular. The handles 
are less clumsy than those made of ivory, and 
are more easily kept in order, as hot water im- 
proves instead of injuring them. ‘Tea knives 
are $10 a dozen. Dinner size $12. A new 
knife, with larger handle, is $16. 


TABLE VARIETIES. 


Housewives who have been annoyed at the 
unsightly dishes in which puddings, macaroni, 
etc., are brought to the table will appreciate the 
handsome silver-plated dish just introduced for 
such purposes. An inner dish of fire-proof met- 
al, lined with porcelain, is used for baking the 
pudding, and then placed in a silver-plated re- 
ceptacle that entirely conceals the rough dish, 
and by forming a double wall around the cooked 
food makes it retain the heat a long while. It 
is very ornamental, and is made in three sizes 
for puddings. ‘The smallest costs $6 75. Oth- 
er shallow dishes of the same kind are $3. 

Table mats are closely braided willow made 
by sailors. Some of these are only $3 for the 
set of six pieces, while others, very finely plaited, 
are $15. The jointed wooden mats of maple 
and oak wear well and look pretty. Many per- 
sons use wire dish stands instead of mats for 
holding hot dishes. They are quite ornamental, 
having the appearance of silver wire work. Egg 
stands of plated wire are desirable not only for 
holding eggs in boiling water without risk of 
breaking but as egg stands for the table. Ja- 
panned trays for tea and for sandwiches are 
grained to imitate oak and walnut. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 


In selecting jars for canning fruit it is best to 
get those with glass covers, as tin is corroded by 
acid fruits, and the fruit tastes of the metal. 
The Melville jar has a glass top with a wide 
band of India rubber imside. An iron clamp 
screws down the top with equal pressure, mak- 
ing the jar perfectly air-tight. $2 to $4 50a 
dozen is asked for the different sizes from pints 
to half a gallon. A useful holder for fruit-jars 
has a long handle by which the jar may be lifted 
out of boiling water. Capsules for jelly tum- 
blers are tin covers fastened to the glass by a 
suction band of rubber. $1 50 a dozen is the 
price. 

Among household varieties we must not omit 
to mention a new stead, the invention of a 
woman, with crib or single bed attached, yet 
taking up no more room during the day than an 
ordinary bedstead. At night thecrib bya simple 
arrangement is raised to the level of the bed, 
and in the morning by an equally simple process 
is lowered, and, with the bedding adjusted, is 
pushed beneath the bed for the day. A bed of 
this kind is also useful for invalids, a single bed 
being attached for a nurse to sleep in. ‘The at- 
tachment increases the price of an ordinary bed- 
stead about fifteen dollars. 

Large jars without covers, called cuspadors, 
are made of lava and china, for holding waste- 
papers, and used as spittoons. ‘They are in lava 
and in Etruscan patterns. 

Among many clothes-wringers the ‘* Univers- 
al” is generally conceded to be the best. It costs 
from $8 50 to $10. A carpet-sweeper is also 
a dust-pan, taking up the dust as it collects it. A 
revolving brush inside an iron box removes the 





tacle in one end for the dusting-brush, so that 
both may be found together. $1. 

Painted wire stands for holding flower - pots 
on the lawn or piazza are in half circles or 
straight steps one above the other. From $7 to 
$15 is asked for these. Hanging baskets of 
green wire are from 50 cents to $2. Others of 
wicker painted white and gilt are $3. 

For the kitchen are bright pans of solid sheets 
of tin made without the seams so productive of 
leaks, ‘The aerating egg-beater acts like a 
charm, and ‘‘froths” the eggs in an incredibly 
short time. ‘Two grooved pieces of wood are 
butter-pats for forming small bits of butter into 
ornamental balls, strawberries, etc. A sylla- 
bub churn has a tin tube, with a dasher inside, 
for whipping creams, 38 cents. Garnish-cut- 
ters, vegetable-knives, and scoops are shown for 
cutting potatoes, carrots, and turnips into smooth 
slices, with fancy scalloped edges. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Davis Cottamore, E. D. Bassrorp, 
Batt & Brack, Browne & Spau.prine, and 
Tracy. 








PERSONAL. 


IN a es to the Northwestern Dairymen’s 
Association delivered at Elgin, Illinois, recently, 
by the Hon. A. K. WiiLarpD, he contrasted the 
interest taken in agricultural matters by the 
women of England and America. In England 
a well-bred woman seems to take pride in the 
knowledge of business suitable to her station. 
Lady Picort, the wife of Sir Roserr Picorr, 
has one of the most noted herds of sheep in En- 
gland. She has made it both a source of profit 
and reputation. A high-bred American woman 
can hardly understand such taste, and generally 
regards it with intolerable disgust. 

—Mrs. H. Jounson, who has been appointed 
ag oy poe at Leavenworth, Kansas, is prov- 

ng to be one of the most efficient and popular 

officers of that “bleeding”? State. The mails 
and the males come to her official residence 
with 1 res punctuality. 

—Mrs. MouLton—she that was Miss GREEN- 
ouex of Boston—is soon to return to this coun- 
try, and will make herself charming to society 
by singing occasionally for charitable objects, 
Some gentleman, who has gone into a little rave 
about her, says “‘her voice is the finest that 
America has produced, and her face is one that 
throws trouble into the innermost depths of the 
soul of man.” 

—Among the men of mark in attendance upon 
the two General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Church, now in session in this city, are PHILE- 
MON H. Fow er, D.D., of Utica, New York, a 
man scarcely fifty years of age, rather slimly 
built, though above the average height, with 
hair slightly inclined to gray. He wears spec- 
tacles constantly, though raising them from his 
eyes when reading. He is very far from being a 
pleasant speaker, owing to a slight hesitancy in 
utterance and a somewhat disagreeable tone of 
voice. But any imperfections that may be ap- 
parent in his manner and voice are quickly lost 
sight of in his ready flow of ideas when speaking 
and his eloquent and forcible style of discourse. 
As a preacher he takes rank among the ablest in 
the denomination, Another notable member is 
the Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Newark, New Jersey, 
a man of unusually pleasing address, and very 
eloquent. He is a hard-working pastor, a man 
of deep learning and piety, and of high repute 
among his brethren in the ministry. He is a 
member of the Incorporated Committee on Ed- 
ucation for the Ministry, and is zealously de- 
voted to the work of ae young men for the 
pulpits of the Church. The Rey, Dr. SunpEx- 
LAND, Of Washington, is also among the promi- 
nent delegates. ¢e is still in the prime of life, 
modest and retiring in his manner and habits, 
though bold, fearless, and earnest in the advo- 
pe of his convictions of truth. He has never 
aspired to high place in the councils of the 
Church, and when, at the ss meeting, his 
name was proposed for Moderator, he modestly 
declined. sa te among these big guns 
is the Rev. Uncle Jon WiLiiaMs, of Georgia, a 
colored minister of thirty years standing, and 
once a slave. He now preaches among his 
brethren, and is eminent for shrewdness in man- 
aging the blacks as no one else can. He was 
called upon to offer prayer in the Assembly, by 
invitation of the Moderator. 

—The Rev. Doctors Dewirr and VerMILyzEa, 
after having served a lifetime in the Collegiate 
Church of this city, have been retired as super- 
annuated with a pension of per annum. 
The latter has just sailed for Europe. The 
church has an income of $100,000 per annum. 
It has vacancies for two ministers at present, 
who will receive $5000 per annum, and a yearly 
donation of $2000. None but first-class young 
men with good constitutions need apply. 

—Mr. GOLDWIN SmitH used to be alluded to 
by DisRakELI as “that wild man.”” The Spring- 
field Republican, in speaking of his recent letter 
denouncing Mr. SUMNER’s 8 , says: “If he 
had written to the London News that he did not 
venture to go to a dinner-party in Ithaca for fear 
of y sealped by the other So that 
the Sachems of Tammany painted their faces and 
performed a war-dance in their moccasins about 
a great fire in the Central Park, we could not be 
more surprised than we are at this amazing com- 
munication of his.” 

—The complimentary benefit given to Mr. 
Joun BrovuGHaM a few weeks ago, in this city, 
was not only a complimentary but most sub- 
stantial benefit, the committee in charge having 
already paid over to Mr. B. the sum of five thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-seven dollars, which, 
with a balance yet to be handed in, after the 
final settlement of expenses, will give to that 
genial gentleman the net sum of five thousand 
five hundred dollars. This, we believe, is the 
largest amount ever realized from a benefit in 
this country. 

—TAaMBERLIK, the great tenor, has left music 
and gone into muskets. He has built a large 
armory at Madrid, become a contractor, and is 
now filling an order for the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

—The clerical toilette of the Rev. Widow Van 
Cort, as she stood up before the multitude in 
Hudson Street Methodist church, a few Sundays 
since, and dispensed the Word, is described as 


dust from the carpet and deposits it in the box. ) having been very neat, and that she looked as 


Price $3 50. A japanned dust-pan has a recep- 


blooming and blushing as a newly-made bride, 


Her hair was nicely fixed and trizzled, and her 
face glowed with a modest but conscious splen- 
dor as she stood before the congregation in her 
rich but tasteful dress of bombazine. She wore 
a neat black jet ornament at her throat, and a 
handsome gola chain peeped from the black belt 
around her waist. Every word she uttered was 
delivered with unction and force. There is con- 
siderable power and attraction in the manner in 
which the widow lifts her smooth white hand 
and nicely rounded fingers to the ceiling, and 
then brings them down with energy on the wood- 
en shelf of the pulpit. When warmed to her 
subject her face seems lighted up and full of 
stirring animation. Her face in happy moments 
contracts and expands, and her handsomely- 
shaped body sways to and fro with the excite- 
ment. Her elocution is natural and florid, and 
her sentences uttered in a bass-tone voice. 

—We learn that the next Annual Meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association is to be held 
at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th days of August. Such arrangements 
have been made that a warm and hospitable wel- 
come can be extended to all wr attend the Con- 
vention. 

—The Roman Catholic Church is making 
much of their notable convert, the young Mar- 
quis of Butz, who has just been invested at Je- 
rusalem with the spurs and sword of the cele- 
brated GODFREY DE Bourton, making him a 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. The ceremony 
was performed in the Latin Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, called the Chapel of the Apparition, 
as it was there our Savicur is reported to have 
appeared to MARY MAGDALENE. 

—One of the curious incidents in the career 
of FELIcIEN Davin, who is likely to be the suc- 
cessor of BeRLiIoz in the French Institute, is, 
that when he left France for Egypt with the 
Saint Simonians in 1832, the captain of the ship 
in which they made the voyage was GARIBALDI. 

—The last instance of extreme longevity an- 
nounced in the press is that of Mrs. ANNA GreG- 
ory, Of Pulaski, Michigan, who died a few days 
since at the age of one hundred years and eleven 
months at the residence of her son, Mr. Russet 
GreEGoRY. She was born in Dutchess County, 
New York, in 1768. 

—Mr. BURLINGAME is one of the few diplomats 
of Yankee extraction who speak French and 
give balls and dinner-parties; and his wife is 
not only graceful and accomplished, but accus- 
tomed to high society. Mr. B. can afford to be 
hospitable on his salary of forty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, gold, with sundry contingencies 
of the embassy paid by the Chinese Government, 
and the understanding that he is not to be “ro- 
tated’’ out of office. 

—At the Women’s Convention recently held 
in this city it was stated in reference to Mrs. 
ANNEKE, a teacher in Milwaukee, that she had 
been on the staff of General S1ezn in Germany, 
and experienced all the hardships and dangers 
of the military camp. Her husband was im- 
ear for his devotion to liberty; and after 

he revolution was put down Mrs. A. sold her 
furniture, and with the proceeds started a news- 

per, which was so influential against monarchy 
hat she was banished from Germany; went to 
Belgium, was banished; to Switzerland, was 
banished; came to the United States, where she 
sticks, and where she is not to be despoted over 
any more. 

—Mr. PARKE GopwWIn has nearly ready for the 
press his third and fourth volumes of the “ His- 
tory of France.” ‘*The Mirabeau of Journal- 
ists’”” —Mr. GODWIN— possesses some qualities 
which the great and rugged Frenchman did not 
have, among which we may name precision, ac- 
curacy in detail, a strength always under con- 
trol, and hospitality toward opposing views. 
But the common trait of both is and was that 
rarest quality—‘‘ the courage of his opinions.”’ 

—BERRYER’S valuable library sold recently in 
Paris for only 30,000 francs. The book most 
competed for, and which brought the highest 
price, was a famous copy of Bossvgr’s funeral 
oration—5195 francs. 

—The Paris critics are in ecstasies over DorE’s 
new picture of Titania, which is said to be 
moving with fairies and fairy-like life. The 
very leaves of the trees are peopled with imps 
and goblins. 

—Imitating the speedier women of the Atlantic 
slope, Queen Pomace, of Tahiti, is said to be an 
inveterate smoker and the best ecarté player in 
her dominions. 

—There is to be a grand hotel in Fifth Ave- 
nue, near Central Park, something really grand, 
to be modeled after the Grand Hotel, Paris, and 
Mr. PaRANn STEVENS is to be its grand hotelerian. 

—Lord Cartrns, Lord Chancellor of England 
under the Disrage.i Cabinet, is a notable ex- 
ample of the power of brains to overcome the 
obstacles that obstruct the path to social and 
— position in that country. He is sprun 

rom the people—the second son of an Iris 
srt his life has been spent in ceaseless 
abor, but his great talents and his unequaled 
industry helped him in his legal practice as they 
have helped him in every thing else; and by the 
time he had reached his thirtieth year, he was 
already well known in those wide-spreading cir- 
cles which have the wool-sack as their centre. 
In 1852, when he had entered upon his thirty- 
third year, he gained that great step in the bat- 
tle of life from which a man of genius may fight 
his way to almost any eminence—a seat in the 
House of Commons. Lord Dersy and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI were alike able to appreciate his talents, 
and the post of Solicitor-General, with the hon- 
or of knighthood, was speedily conferred upon 
him. Sir Hueu Carrns fulfilled the compara- 
tively humble duties of ‘‘ Mr. Solicitor” with 
admirable tact and power; he became known in 
the House of Commons as one of the most brill- 
iant members of a party which has had many 
brilliant adherents, and it was not long before 
he had gained such a standing in that most crit- 
ical of assemblages that the news that ‘“Carrns 
was up”’ sufficed to fill the benches in the House, 
and to empty the dining-room and library. But 
Sir Hueu had allied himself to a party whose 
lot it was to spend many —_ in the cold shade 
of opposition, and for a long period his profes- 
sional advancement was, in consequence, at a 
stand-still. The turn of the wheel came at 
length, however, and in 1866 Hvuen M‘CaLmMontT 
Cairns followed his party across the floor of 
the House and became Attorney-General to the 
; Derby Administration. But this was not the 





highest reward which was in store for him, for 
on the accession of Mr. DisraELi to the Pre- 
miership he was raade Lord High Chancellor of 
England, 
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FIRST CRUSH OF TilE SEASON.—{See Porm, Pace 390.] 
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Tuese tassels serve for curtains, or for ornamenting covers. The tassel, Fig. 1, is made 
of a heavy strand of white knitting cotton eight inches long, which is tied in the middle 
and laid together at half its length. About an inch under this thread wind the tassel 
tightly, by which means a head is formed. The cover of the tassel, which forms 
six scallops, is worked with mignardise braid and crochet cotton as follows: First 
take two ends of the mignardise, of which one must count 186 and the other 
18 loops on a side—but allow half an inch extra length in both, then join each 
of these in a round, in doing which care must be taken to have the number 
of loops as given above. ‘Then crochet for the inside of the scallop al-' 
ways 1 de. (double crochet) in nine adjacent loops of the long piece of 
mignardise, turn the work, crochet 5 ch. (chain), 1 sl. (slip stitch) in 
the first de., 1 de. in the free loop after the first de., then, going 
back on the chain-stitch scallop, 5 se. (single crochet), 1 de, in 
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edge of the scallops, beginning in the under middle of the scallop, crochet as follows: * 1 se. 
in the loop before the middle loop, 9 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop, 9 ch., 1 sc. in 
the second following loop, 9 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop, 7 ch., 1 sc. in the 
second following loop, 6 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop, twice alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. in the second following loop, 4 ch., passing over one loop 1 sc. in the two fol- 
lowing loops together; this comes between the two scallops. In the free loops 
of the next scallop crochet 1 ch., 1 sl. in the former chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 

1 sc. in the second following loop, 2 ch., 1 sl. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 

2 ch., 1 se. in the second following loop, 2 ch., 1 sl. in the following chain- 
stitch scallop, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop, 2 ch., 1 sl. in 
the next chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop, 

3 ch., 1 sl. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. in the sec- 
ond following loop, 4 ch., 1 sl. in the following chain-stitch scal- 
lop, 4 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop, 9 ch., and con- 
tinue to repeat from *. At the 
end of the round fasten the thread 
and cut it off. Finally, crochet 
in each chain-stitch scal- 
lop on the under edge of 
the covering scallops com- 
posed of de., sde. (short 
double crochet), and se. in 
the manner shown by the 
illustratiqn. Lastly, crochet 
in the loops on the other 
side of the smaller ring al- 


Tassels with Crochet Covers. 




















the next free loop of the mignardise, 
»* then, turning the work, 5 se. on 
the previously worked 5 se. (al- 
ways put the needle through 
the back vein of the stitch), 
1 de. in the next free loop of 
the mignardise; from * re- 
peat four times. ‘Then, re- 
turning, crochet 4 se. on the 5 
sc. of the former round, 1 de. 
in the next free loop, then, * 
turning the work, 4 sc, on the pre- 
vious 4 sc., 1 de. in the next free ways 1 de., after every de. 
loop, and repeat six times from the 2 ch.; at the end of the round 
last *. Finally, grochet in a similar Fig. 3.—MAnNER OF worKING EDGE 1 sl. in the first de.; work 




































































































manner six times, always 3 sc. on or Netrep Guievure Borper. four more rounds in the same 

the previous row of sc., in doing which manner, except that the de. must 
the work must be continually turn- always be worked in the ch.; in 
ed, after every 3 6c. 1 de. in the fol- | the second round work after each 
lowing free loop of the mignardise. 3 de. always 2 ch., and in the 3d- 
Then lay on the smaller piece of 5th rounds always | ch. ; the sixth 
mignardise, and crochet after the round consists only of de.; in s 
last de. 1 sc. in a loop of the small- each second following stitch of the ® 
er ring, 1 ch., 1 se. in the following ¢ sixth round crochet. 1 8C., by 
loop of the smaller ring, 1 sl.in the | means of which the cover is closed 
next de., fasten the thread and cut j= except a little opening. The part 
it off. Sew together the next free | above the little mignardise ring 
loop of the smaller and the next free { : forms the cover for the head of 
loop of the larger piece of mignar- | the tassel. Draw the completed 
dise, This completes the inner part & cover over the tassel and sew it ; 
of a scallop. The remaining scal- | \ down. ; 
lops are worked in the same man- } Fig. 2.—The cover for this tas- 
ner, and it must be observed that } } sel is worked as follows: Wind 
the first of the 9 dc. at the begin- Reed , \_.¢ the working thread three or four 
ning of each scallop must be worked _. times around the point of the 

- in the twelfth following free loop of Fig. 4.—Manner or workrxe Ficurr finger, and crochet on the ring 
Fig. 1.—Tassex witn Crocuet Cover. the mignardise. Around the outer FoR Netrep Guipure Borper. thus formed nine times alternate- Fig. 2.—Tassex wir Crocuet Cover. 





Fig. 1.—Linen Cover with Netrep Guirure BorDer 
ARRANGED ON QUILT. 
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Fig. 2.—Srcrion or Netrep Guipvre Borper ror Quitt Cover. 
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ly 2 sc., 1 ch. ; continuing, crochet in this man- 
ner 14 rounds more, but the 2 sc. must always be 
worked in the ch. of the former round, and after 
every 2 sc. 2 ch. must be worked instead of one. 
At the end of the 15th round work 1 sl. in the 
first stitch of the same round, and then the 16th 
round: always in the 2 ch. of the former round 
2 de. separated by 3 ch. 17th round.—In each 
chain-stitch scallop of the former round 1 sc., 
5 de., 1 se. 18th round.—3 ch., which must 
lie on the under side of the following scale-like 
figure, then 1 sc. in the middle dec. of this and 
each following figure; these stitches must be 
taken from the under side, after each sc. 5 ch. 
19th round.—In each chain-stitch scallop of the 
former round 1 sc., 7 de., 1 sc. The 18th and 
19th rounds are repeated eight times, but the 
scale-like figures of the last three rows must be 
worked somewhat larger:. Fasten the completed 
covering on the tassel, which is made like Fig. 1. 


Bedquilt Cover with Netted Guipure Border. 
See illustrations on page 389. 


Fic. 1 shows the quilt with the cover. The cov- 
er consists of a piece of linen corresponding to the 
size of the quilt and the border shown by the illustra- 
tion, which is worked in netted and joined to 
the onter edge of the linen part. order to fasten 
this on the quilt, the points are farnished with button- 
menos, as oo by ang 2, and the _ so 
sponding battons. netted edge is wor! wi 
psorer thread over a mesh two-fifths of an inch in di- 
ameter, all the sides together, so that it forms a square 
frame. Fig. 3 and the eng Sey oh oes serve as 

key for working this frame. illustration shows 
ted border only four holes wide; but the wider 


a 
net 
ones are worked precisely in the same manner, the 


the work, wii cluding two end stitches, 
counts acuble the namber of holes desired for 
width of the border. 





e 
Fig. 8 requires ten stitches for 
this round. Now finish each half of the border sep- 
arately, beginning on the left outer side. As the 
illustration shows the second half of the border al- 
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Crochet Fringe for Trimming Covers. 
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FIRST CRUSH OF THE SEASON. 


White feet of laughing girls crush down the vintage 
And coin it into wine (a glorious mintage), 


With music manifold. 
Behold its purple in the goblet flush, 
e And say, “A splendid crush !” 
A forest of the far primeval time 
Falls, and the sap which filled its leafy treasure 
Is crystallized by centuries of pressure, 
And glows a gem sublime. 
Fire pierces, granite melts, great waters rush— 
outlive the crush. 


And so the social crush is pleasant, rather ; 
When fashion's throngs in narrow entries thicken, 
Young bosoms palpitate, young pulses quicken, 
Swells of the period gather. 
Ladies the loveliest struggle, laugh, and blush... 
-‘ ‘Who does not like a crush ? 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE OLD PLACE AND THE OLD FOLK. 


Tue Bath coach left London at dusk, and 
traveled all night, much to the terror of its pas- 
sengers, who regarded the passage of Hounslow 
Heath as a period of imminent peril. Yet I 
think a dark narrow road in a woody country 
is infinitely more appalling than a wide open 
landscape, such as Hounslow or Bagshot ; across 
which, on moonlit nights, one may see a scud- 
ding hare at half a mile’s distance, and where at 
all times the sound of horses’ hoofs travels far 
to warn the ear of an approaching foe. Houns- 
low and Bagshot have, however, the stamp of 
fashion; and I suppose it is as much the mode 
for a knight of the road to assail his prey upon 
these particular spots as for a gentleman to air 
his long-skirted coat in the Ring. 

The coach deposited me at Willborough be- 
fore daybreak; and while breakfasting in the 
cotfee-room of the George by a good fire, I had 
leisure to consider how.I should approach Haute- 
ville. I was not certain of one friend in the 
home of my childhood and youth, and knew not 
whether I should be permitted to cross the thresh- 
old of the mansion, or sit once more beside the 
familiar hearth of the warrener’s lodge. 

“Yes,” I said to myself, after a long debate, 
**it is to the instinct of my foster-mother I will 
trust. However she may have heard me ma- 
ligned, I doubt not I shall soften her. There 
must be a subtle power in affection that will 
prove stronger than lies or treachery. Yes, I 
will go straight to her whose tenderness shel- 
tered my childhood, and I know she will not 
refuse to believe the truth spoken by her foster- 
son.” 

With this resolve I set out for Hauteville, and 
just as the sun brightened over the landscape 
with the promise of a glorious day, I crossed the 
little rustic stile which marked a boundary of the 
estate, and entered Hauteville woods. 

Oh, how bitter and how sweet, how new and 
how old, how strange and how familiar, the scene 
was tome! Here all-seemed unchanged. On 
the face of Nature time had set no mark; but 
those who had made the place dear were dead 
or estranged from me, and it was with a stifled 
sob that I to look around. 

The from Willborough to Hauteville was 
a long one; and I knew that before I could ar- 
rive at the warrener’s lodge honest Jack Hawker 
would in all probability have set out on his daily 
round, This was what I wanted. It was upon 
my foster-mother’s affection I relied, and I meant 
to make my appeal toheralone. 1 had occasion 
to pass within sight of the house; the shuttered 
windows looked blank and dismal as when my 
childish eyes had first beheld them. The same 
air of desolation hung over the place, despite the 
careful neatness of and parterres; and 
I fancied that Sir Everard and Lady Lestrange 
came seldom to their country mansion. I turned 
from the scene with a sigh, and continued my 
journey at a quicker pace, © 

The blue smoke from the warrener’s lodge was 
curling cheerily upward from among the newly- 
budding trees, ever so faintly tinged with a tint 
of tender green. Here at least there was life; 
here something much more like home than was 
to be found in yonder stately dreary pile, which 
Vanbrugh had improved away from its original 
Gothic splendor. My heart beat fast as I hur- 
ried along the path which little Margery and I 
had so often trodden hand in hand. 

Dear child! Her image came back to me, 
not as I had seen it in the hour of my enthrall- 
ment by a base plotter, but in the gentle inno- 
cence of childhood, fair as the face of an angel. 

The outward aspect of Jack Hawker’s cottage 
had changed in no particular since I last looked 
on it. The latticed windows twinkled in the 
morning sun, the chickens pecked invisible nour- 
ishment from the short dewy grass, and close at 
hand sounded the comfortable grunt of satisfied 
English pigs. The door was fastened only by 
the latch with which my hand had been of old 
so familiar. I paused for a minute ere I crossed 
the threshold, and the next moment was stand- 
ing face to face with my foster-mother. 

She had just emerged from the dairy, carrying 
a dish of butter. ‘This she set down hastily, 
startled by the entrance of one she took for a 
stranger. I was standing with my back to the 
fight, and my seven years’ apprenticeship under 
an Indian sky had doubtless wrought some change 
in me. However slight this change may have 
been, my foster-mother took me for a foreign 
peddler. 

‘* Nay, Sir,” she said, with a furtive glance of 
apprehension toward a certain walnut-wood box, 
in which I had of old known her to keep the 
family treasure of plate—six tea-spoons, a bat- 
tered caudle-cup, and a monstrous silver watch 
—‘T am but a hard-working countrywoman, 
that never wore lace in her life, and have no 
need of your smuggled foreign stuffs. At the 
great house you might find a customer, were my 
lady at home; but she has not been there this 
year past, nor is likely to be there for as long to 
come. 

“* What, Mrs. Hawker!” I said, reproachfully; 
“ r . 

your eyes are bright enough yet, but it seems 
to me they will not help your memory to recall 
an old friend.” 

She looked at me for a moment, and then 
clapped her hands together with a shrill cry. 

** Why, Robin!” she exclaimed, *‘ how brown 
thou art grown !” 





“* Mother,” I said, *‘I left this place an out- 





east. Did you believe me guilty of that foul 
wrong for which Sir Marcus drove me out ?” 

She hung her head as she answered me: 

“Yes, Robin, at first I half-inclined to think 
my darling’s ruin must needs be your work; I 
knew she loved you. How Ae lured her from 
her home I know not to this hour; but I have 
long known it was no act of yours.” 

**Yet whence should come my justification, 
mother, if not from your own heart ?” 

**Tt came from hers. A year after she left 
us there came a woman to me one morning, 
while my husband was in the woods, to say I 
was to call next day—market-day—at the 
George at Willborough, where there was one 
who wanted to see me. It was not strange that 
I guessed at once twas something to do with 
Margery, for my lost child was never out of my 
thoughts. I questioned the woman, but she 
would tell me nothing. I was to go to the George 
and ask for the person who wished to see Mrs. 
Hawker. This was all. Oh, Robin, thou art a 
man, and knowest not what a mother’s heart tan 
suffer! I thought the time would never pass. 
I lay awake all night, praying that I might hear 
of my child; and next day, setting out on the 
journey, I felt like one distraught. The house 
was scarce up when I went to the George, 
and I had to wait a chamber-maid’s leisure be- 
fore I was taken up stairs to a sitting-room, 
where the shutters were still shut. While the 
woman was opening them a figure wrapped in a 
white gown came out of a room adjoining. ‘O 
God, it is my child!’ I cried; and the words 
were scarce spoken when Margery was sobbing 
in my arms. I staid with her all day, Robin. 
There was no stall of mine set in the market 
that day, and I had to sell my butter and honey 
at a dead loss to a chapwoman in thetown. We 
were together all day, my child and I; but she 
would tell me scarce any thing, save that we had 
done thee wrong, and that an enemy had hatch- 
ed a wicked plot to bring about thy ruin. ‘’T'was 
no act or word of his that tempted me from my 
home, mother,’ she said. Yet when I pressed 
her to tell the villain’s name she would not. 
‘You must ask me no questions, mother, as you 
love me,’ she said. ‘I was mad to trust myself 
here, but I could not live a day longer without 
seeing you. I am rich enough to go where I 
please.” And she swore there was no shame in 
the money, Robin; it was all won by her own 
honest labor. She lived alone, with but few 
friends, and had neither lover nor suitor. She 
had sinned and suffered and repented: 
were her very words, Robin. I begged her hard 
to tell me where she lived, and how; but she 
would not. ‘I am lost in the great wilderness 
of London, mother,’ she said; ‘ but there is not 
an hour in which I sit alone that my thoughts 
do not fly back to my old home and hover around 
those I love. Would they were guardian spirits 
to protect and shelter you!’ She pressed money 
upon me, but that I refused ; and it was but to 
stop her tears that I consented to take a locket 
from her neck.” 

‘* And have you never seen her since, mother ?” 

** Yes, Robin, often. ‘The same woman brings 
me her message, and we meet in the same room 
three or four times in the year, and I know my 
child loves me. Yet I dare not speak her name 
to her father, unless I could tell him she was 
coming home to us; and that she will not do. 
And so we go on, Robin. I know nothing of 
my child except that she loves me.” 

** And you have never been to London to look 
for her ?” 

My foster-mother regarded me with a-wonder- 
ing smile.. It was as if I had asked her whether 
she had been to Hindostan. 

**I was never in London in my life, Robin, 
nor my husband either, and I know not a creat- 
ure in that great city.” 

‘* Shall I search for Margery?” I asked. 

** Ah, Robin, if thou wouldst!” cried she, 
clasping her hands. 

** Who has a better right than I? Did I not 
ever love her as a brother should love his sister ? 
She was made the unconscious instrument in a 
vile plot against me; but that is cleared up now, 
and there is no cloud between us. I will seek 
her, mother; and, if it is possible, I who was 
accused of luring her away will bring her back 
to you.” 

And now I entreated my foster-mother to tell 
me all she knew of that strange event which had 
happened at the Hall on the night after Lady 
Barbara’s death, and how it had fared with my 
old friend Anthony Grimshaw since that time. 

‘* Alas, poor soul!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ he lives, 
and that is all can be said. His poor wits have 
gone forever, the doctor says; and yet there are 
times when he knows people, and for a few min- 
utes together will be quite rational, I doubt he 
might mend if he lived a different life, among 
cheerful sights and sounds, and with people that 
would talk to him; but to be mewed up forever 
with Martha Grimshaw is enough to drive the 
sanest folks mad.” 

“Faith, I have reason to know that. Mrs. 
Grimshaw is the very genius of gloom; and 
these last seven years have not improved her, I 


suppose 

“Nay, Robin; she has changed for the worse 
since you left; and yet she goes more than ever 
to the chapel in Brewer’s-yard. It is not often 
I go to the great house, but I never see her that 
she does not sigh and groan as if a corpse were 
in the next chamber.” 

** Poor Tony!” 

‘** Ay, poor soul! ’tis a dreary life for him. 
He sits moping by the fire; and were it not for 
the comfort of his pipe, I doubt he would have 
been dead long ago. “Tis his sole companion 
and friend.” 

“*Were the scoundrels who made the attack 
ever brought to justice?” I asked. 

‘*No, Robin; they were never so much as 
seen in the county.” 





** And they were known for no foul work be- 
fore or after?” 

“*Never that Jack or I could hear of. No 
men answering to the description have been 
caught by the thief-takers since that time.” 
““Were no means taken to discover the 
wretches ?” 

‘*Sir Marcus sent two men down from Lon- 
don—one, an ugly fellow, that they said was as 
clever at hunting a thief to the gallows as one 
Jonathan Wild that had taught him the trade; 
but the men could make nothing of the business.” 

** And after this no more was done ?” 

‘*What more could be done? Squire Hedges, 
one of the county magistrates, was set upon catch- 
ing the scoundrels, and there was not a tramp or 
a vagabond brought before him that he did not 
suspect as concerned in the Hauteville burglary ; 
but nothing came of his pains.” 

This was all my foster-mother could tell me, 
and it only helped to confirm my suspicions of 
foul play. I was determined to see Anthony 
Grimshaw and his wife before going back to 
London ; so I bade the dear soul good-by, prom- 
ising to see her again before many months. 

**T shall go back to London by to-night’s 
coach,” I said. “I have no purpose in Berk- 
shire but to see you and poor old Anthony.” 

Before leaving I asked her one more question. 
Had she told my foster-father how cruelly he had 
wronged me ? 

“Alas, no, Robin!” she answered, hanging 
her head, ‘* For two reasons I dared not tell 
him that: first, because I must have owned to 
having seen the child; and next, because to tell 
him as much would have been to set him looking 
for the wretch that really did the mischief. If 
my good man doubted Sir Everard Lestrange 
was the scoundrel—J think he is, Robin—he 
would not sleep another night under this roof; 
and I love my home, dear. My child was born 
in this house. It would be a kind of death to 
leave it. And, after all, we know not for cer- 
tain that it was Sir Everard stole our girl away 
from us.” 

I could but smile sadly at the woman’s reason- 
ing. She was the fondest, tenderest creature I 
had ever known; yet the finer sense of honor, 
which the rugged man had, was wanting in the 
softer woman. 

‘Tell my foster-father nothing till I bring his 
daughter home to him with a name which is 
honestly hers,” I said; and left the cottage with- 
out waiting to be questioned. 

I reflected that, as the widow of Mr. Hay, a 
soldier slain in Bengal, my foster-sister might 
return to her home without shame or scandal. 

It must needs be easy enough to prove a mar- 
riage performed no more than seven years ago; 
and I resolved to visit Paris myself in order to 
obtain due evidence of the fact. It was only by 
making this first — a certainty that I 
could assure myself from the hazard of any legal 
entanglement arising out of the second. 


Grimly dreary—splendid as it had seemed to 
me when I first entered it—appeared Hauteville 
Hall on this the occasion of my revisiting it after 
a lapse of years. A strange maid-servant ad- 
mitted me at a small iron-clamped door that had 
been used by the Grimshaws and myself during 
the long absence of the family. I was conducted 
across the great hall—where the banners looked 
dingier and more ragged than of old to eyes that 
had so lately beheld the blaze of Indian stand- 
ards beneath an Indian sun—along the same pas- 
sages by which I had first reached Mrs. Grim- 
shaw’s dreary sanctum, and so to the door of 
the sanctum itself, which the woman opened 
softly and admitted me. 

***A gentleman from London to speak with 
Mrs. Grimshaw on business,” she solemnly an- 
nounced in my own words, and retired, closing 
the door behind her, leaving me face to face with 
my old enemy, who dropped the book she had 
been reading, and started up from her chair, 
staring at me with a ghastly face. 

My tutor was dozing in an arm-chair close to 
the fire, with a handkerchief over his face. My 
heart yearned to this kind friend in his affliction, 
and it was to him I should at once have ad- 
dressed myself, had not his wife’s awful looks 
arrested me by a kind of magnetic power. 

‘** Robert Ainsleigh!” she cried. 

**Yes, Madam,” I answered, ‘“‘and I am 
pleased that you at last deign to call me by my 
right name. During my absence from this 
place I have met one who was witness to my 
mother’s wedding, and am thus able to tell you 
I never deserved that opprobrious title you were 
wont to bestow upon me,” 

** Indeed, Sir; I am glad to hear Miss Lester 
was not the base creature folks believed her when 
she ran away from her home to take up with 
your father.” 

‘*Tt is the misfortune of the generous and im- 
pulsive to invite the censure of the malevolent, 
Madam,” I replied. ‘*‘ My mother has passed to 
a world where her actions will happily meet a 
more tender judgment than they received on 

h ” 





‘* May I ask what business brings you to Sir 
Everard Lestrange’s house after these many 
years? I was not aware that you and he were 
on terms of friendship, however you may stand 
with his lady.” 

This was said with a little spiteful shiver. 
The woman had an inordinate capacity for ha- 
tred, and her manner told me that even gentle 
Dorothea was not exempt from her ill-will. 

**T come to see a very old friend, Mrs. Grim- 
shaw,” I replied; ‘‘one for whose kindness I 
had reason to be grateful at a period when I had 
sore need of friendship.” 

‘*My husband is in no condition to profit by 
youy politeness, Sir,” replied the pitiless creat- 
ure; ‘‘he knows no one—not even his wife.” 

“Tt will be a melancholy satisfaction to me 





to see him, notwithstanding, Madam; and with 
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your leave I will wait till Mr. Grimshaw awak- 
eus.” 

I seated myself without invitation, and Mrs. 
Grimshaw resumed her lecture. A glance at the 
cover of the pamphlet in her hand showed me 
that it was one of George Whitfield’s innumera- 
ble sermons. 

‘¢ And that woman will account herself justi- 
fied by faith,” I said to myself, ‘‘as if she, who 
has not one Christian thought or impulse, can 
with the heart acknowledge Christ. Oh misera- 
ble lip-service !” fies 

For about a quarter of an hour we sat in si- 
lence—a silence broken only by the slow ticking 
of the eight-day clock, the heavy breathing of the 
sleeper, and the falling of the light wood-ashes 
on the hearth. The fire was the only comfort- 
able thing in the room. 

The striking of the clock awoke my old friend. 
He pushed the handkerchief from his face with a 
tremulous hand, and looked around him like a 
child that is newly awakened. Great Heaven, 
how changed was that wan white face from the 
intelligent countenance I had known so well! It 
was like a mask moulded from the dead rather 
than the visage of the living. 

‘‘ My pipe, mother,” he said, stretching his 
hand toward his wife without looking at her. 

Mrs. Grimshaw filled a clay-pipe that lay be- 
side a brown jar of tobacco on a little table near 
the old man’s chair, and handed it to him, assist- 
ing him submissively while he lighted it. 

**It is not in such vile creature-comforts the 
benighted soul can find pleasure,” she said, by 
way of commentary on this small act of charity. 
‘The bread of life hath no power to nourish or 
console him. It is in vain that I read the in- 
spired pages of Mr. Whitfield, or the learned dis- 
courses of the late holy Venn. He doth but stare 
at me with a blank unmeaning gaze; and you 
will have observed that he calls me ‘mother.’ 
He has by some strange hazard forgotten his 
later life, and takes me for his mother, who de- 
parted to the rest of the pious nigh forty years 
ago. Themind is quite gone, you see, Mr. Ains- 
leigh.” 

No, not quite. At the sound of that familiar 
name there came a faint flicker of the lamp 
which Mrs. Grimshaw thought to be forever 
extinguished. 

** Ainsleigh,” muttered the old steward, ‘‘ Ains- 
leigh! Roderick Ainsleigh—a wayward 
proud, but generous; and I think he loved me. 
Yes, I am sure he loved me. Poor lad! Dead, 
they tell me. Yet who should be master of 
Hauteville, if not he? ‘There is no one else; 
I say there is no one else.” 

It seemed as if these broken sentences struck 
terror to the mind of Martha Grimshaw. She 
hastened to the old man, and did her best to 
stop his talking. 

**’'Tis your coming has sent him into this fe- 
ver,” she cried, angrily ; ‘‘ he is not fit to be seen 
by strangers, and can not bear to see them.” 

** Strangers! yes, Madam, he may be loth to 
see strangers; but Iam no stranger. Iam one 
who loves him—one whom, I dare venture to 
say, he loved.—Come, dear Sir,” I said, going 
to my old friend and kneeling down beside his 
chair, sorely against the will of his wife, who 
lacked only the strength to keep me off by main 
force, and wanted not the will to be violent; 
‘*come, Sir, look at one who has ever loved 
you; your friend, your pupil—not Roderick, 
but Robert Ainsleigh !” 

The old steward gazed upon me with a fixed 
countenance, but the transient gleam of intelli- 
gence that had lighted it a few moments before 
was gone; it was a blank. 

** Dear Sir, do you not remember me?” 

**Ts it likely he should remember you when 
he does not know his own wife?” Mrs, Grimshaw 
demanded with a sneer. 

I was still kneeling at my old friend's feet, 
gazing curiously into his face, with his cold 
wasted hand clasped in mine. Alas, I could 
neither warm that feeble hand into the genial 
glow of health, nor awaken one thrill of memory 
in that frozen brain! 

While I thus watched him, the old man sud- 
denly rose from his chair and tottered with fee- 
ble steps toward the door. 

**Come, come,” he said in a confidential 
whisper; ‘*I promised—come, all is safe. I 
promised to take care. An old man, my lady, 
but a faithful servant. Come.” 

He beckoned to his wife, and then laid his 
hand, as if mechanically, upon my arm, and 
drew me, by no means unwillingly, along with 
him. In this manner we left the room, and 
walked along the narrow passage, and through 
the deserted chambers in which I had lived in 
the brief period of my gentility. Heavens, how 
ghastly they looked! with all their splendor 
shrouded by holland draperies, and only a 
glimpse of the chill March sunlight creeping 
in here and there through a hole in a shutter. 
Mrs. Grimshaw followed us closely, with a coun- 
tenance that expressed at once impatience, an- 
ger, fear, contempt—a very conflict of passions. 

My old tutor led me to the foot of the grand 
staircase and upward to a room that I remem- 
bered with a pang of unspeakable bitterness, a 
tenderness that was anguish—that last worst ag- 
ony the Italian tells of in his catalogue of hell’s 
various tortures—the memory of departed happi- 
ness. It was my Lady Barbara’s morning-room 
before the door of which my tutor stopped. 

‘It is a madness with him to come to this 
room, where he met with the accident that lost 
him his wits,” said Mrs. Grimshaw; ‘‘he will 
come here every day, sometimes twice a day. 
The Lord has been pleased to afflict him griev- 
ously in punishment of his sims.” 

“* Nay, Madam, I doubt if it were a question 
of punishment for sin, my old friend might have 
kept his wits till others I know of had lost theirs. 
I do not believe in that nice scale of earthly re- 
ward and punishment, that debtor-and-creditor 





account with the Almighty, which some folks 
pretend to keep. It has pleased God to afflict a 
good and harmless old man in this instance, as 
He hath often chastised the innocent in days 
gone by, for some wise of his own.” 

Mr. Grimshaw ra‘ the handle of the door 
impatiently. } 

‘*Open, open!” he cried; and his wife, with a 
most unwilling air, took a key from her pocket 
and unlocked the door. 

‘*Tt is but to encourage his madness to let him 
come here,” she said; ‘‘and you, Sir, who can 
have no business here, and whose presence in 
this house would, I am sure, be displeasing to 
my master, Sir Everard Lestrange, will oblige 
me by leaving me alone with my husband. It 
can be no pleasure to me that he should exhibit 
his infirmities to curious eyes, and I know not at 
whose invitation you came hither.” 

** At no invitation, Mrs. Grimshaw. I come 
to a house in which I have been grievously 
wronged.” My looks were fixed on her coun- 
tenance as I said this, and I saw her blench. 
** And I come chiefly to see this one old friend ; 
secondly, because I believe this house hides the 
secret of a great wrong done to me.” 

At this her countenance grew livid, and from 
this moment I was sure that whatever evil had 
been done me in my absence, this harridan was 
in the secret of it. For the minute my random 
words had a crushing effect upon her, and she 
made no further attempt to prevent my entrance 
into the chamber where I first heard the story 
of my birth, seated at the feet of my benefac- 
tress. ‘The room had a disused air, and, except 
in the one instance of the ebony cabinet, which 
had disappeared from a recess by the fire-place, 
there was nothing changed since I had last be- 
held the apartment. I was very curious to see 
what purpose, or what fragmentary memory of 
some past duty, had brought my tutor to this 
room, and I stood apart observing him in si- 
lence. 

He walked slowly around the room, looking at 
every article of furniture with an inquiring gaze, 
as if he would have demanded of each inanimate 
object what it was that he sought. Sometimes 
he came to a dead stop, shaking his head with a 
strange helpless gesture; then with a faint sigh 
walked on, and thus completed his round. 

‘*Something missing,” he muttered at last. 
** An old man, my lady, but a faithful servant. 
Yet there is something missing. What, what, 
what, what ?” 

No words can describe the piteousness of his 
tone as he reiterated this last monosyllable. 

**It must be the ebony cabinet he misses!” I 
exclaimed. 

‘* Likely enough,” replied Mrs. Grimshaw, 
with a carelessness which I felt sure was as- 
sumed. ** He had a childish fancy for taking 
charge of this room—the odds and ends of old 
china, and books, and such like, and the thought 
of it worries him now his poor wits have gone.” 

‘*There must surely have been something of 
peculiar importance in this room,” said I; ‘‘my 
old friend was too sensible to perform a duty 
that might have been better discharged by a 
house-maid. He must have had some solemn 
charge in this room, or the broken memory would 
scarce prey upon his mind as it does.” 

I watched Mrs. Grimshaw as I spoke, and I 
saw that every word was a home-thrust. Yes, 
there had been a plot, and the outrage commit- 
ted in this room was a part of it. It had been a 
plot against me, and this woman was concerned 
in it, or privy to it. But what advantage was it 
to me to know this? and what more than this 
was I ever likely to discover ? 

‘Twas strange that nothing was ever heard 
of the villains who misused your husband, Mad- 
am,” I said. 

** Yes, Sir, it was very stfange.” 

‘*Did his master, Sir Marcus, take no pains to 
avenge so faithful a servant ?” 

‘*Sir Marcus did his duty to my husband, 
Sir. All was done that could be done.” 

‘* And who were the doctors that preserved my 
old friend’s life, and yet failed to restore his rea- 
son?” 

** My husband had the attendance of two doc- 
tors, Sir; Mr. Harris of Rerton Green, and Mr. 
Claypole of Willborough.” 

“* What, two country surgeons only? Were 
no eminent men brought down from London to 
pronounce upon his state ?” 

‘“*He had every care, Sir, and constant pray- 
ers. Mr. Whitfield himself prayed for him by 
name during a blessed visit to Willborough.” 

** And these prayers were to avail instead of 
medical science! Why, woman, this is a kind 
of murder, to let the lamp of reason go out for 
want of a judicious breath to coax back the 
flame.” 

**T can not argue with a blasphemer, Sir ; 
Elisha went up into his chamber.” 

** Elisha lived in the childhood of this earth, 
when man was still an infant at the knees of his 
Creator. The age of miracles is past, and, in- 
stead of His own divine interposition, the Al- 
mighty has given us science. He has tanght 
us to be ourselvessthe miracle-workers ; but you 
bundle away the gift in a napkin, and think to 
save yourself cheaply and easily by prayer.” 

** 7 do not ask your advice, Sir, as to the treat- 
ment of my husband, and I am fully satisfied 
with what was done for him.” 

“ Ay, Madam, I doubt not it suited you that 
he should lose his wits. ‘There may be secrets 
in this house that could scarce be kept hidden 
while so honest a man had his senses.” 

Again I saw that every word went home. And 
now, having little more motive for remaining in 
this house, since my old friend gave me no token 
of recognition, I wished Mrs. Grimshaw good- 
day, and left her, I felt sure, furious and bewil- 
dered, not knowing how much, and certainly in 
nowise suspecting how little, I knew of the evil- 
doings with which she was acquainted. 





A BLIND MAN’S FIRESIDE. 
Tak to me, oh ye eloquent flames, 
Gossips and comrades fine! 
Nobody knows me, poor and blind, 
That sit in your merry shine. 
Nobody knows me but my dog; 
A friend I’ve never seen, 


But that comes to my call, and loves me 
For the sympathieg between. 


"Tis pleasant to hear in the cold, dark night, 
Mounting higher and higher, 

The crackling, chattering, sputtering, spattering 
Flames in the wintry fire. 

Half asleep in the corner, 
I hear you prattle and snap, 

And talk to me and Tiny, 
That dozes in my lap. 


You laugh with the merriest laughter ; 
You dance, you jest, you sing, 
And suggest in the wintry midnight 
The joys of the coming spring. 
Not even the lark on the fringe of the cloud, 
Nor the thrush on the hawthorn bough, 
Singeth a song more pleasant to hear 
Than the song you're singing now. 


Your voices are all of gladness : 
Ever they seem to say, 
After the evening—morning! 
After the night—the day! 
After this mortal blindness, 
A heavenly vision clear, 
The soul can see when the eyes are dark; 
Awake! let the light appear! 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Sx mnillions of strawberry baskets manufac- 
tured every season! What a pile they must 
make! Yetsuch is said to be the absolute num- 
ber. One of the largest factories is in Bergen 
County, New Jersey ; another one in New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, is capable of turning out five 
thousand baskets in a day; and a manufactory 
at Westville, Connecticut, produces a large num- 
ber daily. Almost every year some patent berry 
basket is introduced into the market, which is 
said to have great advantages over all others. 
But the strawberries themselves? Too ex- 
pensive when first brought to market for com- 
mon people to indulge in, they speedily become 
so plentiful that the luscious fruit is within the 
reach ofall. In Washington Market alone there 
are upward of five hundred firms engaged in the 
strawberry traffic. <A single firm sometimes re- 
ceives five or six thousand quartsinaday. The 
risk in dealing in such a perishable article is 
reat, yet more money is said to be made in 
his than in any other branch of the fruit trade. 
Perhaps this is because almost every body likes 
strawberries. 





A nice question was recently brought before 
an English court, namely, whether a rocking- 
horse could be considered as personal luggage 
of a railway passenger, which he was entitled to 
have transported withous extra charge. The 
court decided that “luggage” properly included 
only such articles as were usually carried by pas- 
sengers, and bysey that rocking-horses would 
scarcely come in that category! 





About ten miles from the city of Bangor, 
Maine, is “* Hat Case Lake’”’—a large body of 
pure water, covering about three hundred acres, 
and situated at an elevation of over four hundred 
feet above the city. Last winter a charter was 
obtained authorizing the construction of an 
aqueduct from this lake to Bangor. A company 
has been organized, and soon it is promised that 
a pure stream from the heart of the mountain 
shall be brought to the dwelling of every citizen. 





Weymouth, Massachusetts, is reported to have 
been the scene of a remarkable dental operation, 
which has created quite an excitement among 
the scientific. Not long ago a lad was kicked in 
the mouth by a horse, which resulted in the loss 
of several teeth. The boy’s mother found the 
teeth, and took him to a physician’s oflice, with 
a request that the doctor would reinsert them in 
the cavities from whence they had been so un- 
ceremoniously ejected. The doctor declined the 
performance of so novel a dental operation, but 
was finally prevailed upon to insert the molars 
in the lad’s jaw; and, strange to relate, the opera- 
tion proved a success, the teeth having become 
firmly imbedded in their original sockets, and 
doing their duty as grinders in an admirable 
manner, 





Bergen Hill, in New Jersey, is to be tunneled 
again, and a straight line of railroad will be 
built through it from Hoboken to Hackensack. 
It will take two years to make the tunnel. 





A few days ago, while journeying through the 
beautiful Connecticut Valley, we tarried at the 
pleasant vill of South Hadley, whose chief 
attraction, aside from the delightful views of 
river and mountain, is Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. Founded many years ago by the no- 
ble Mary Lyon, this institution still moves on, 
quietly powerful for good. Always filled to its 
utmost capacity, Holyoke Seminary is each year 
training three hundred young girls to be earnest, 
sensible, cultivated women. e could but feel 
how truly this was so, as while gazing on a mass 
of ruins just north of the Seminary, an eye-wit- 
ness described the conduct of the young ladies 
during a recent fire. At midnight a teacher of 
the institution was roused by the glare of fire 
coming through her window. It was so near 
that it seemed the building itself, but was really 
a large barn connected with a neighboring house. 
A few moments sufficed to give the alarm, for 
none of the village people were then stirring, 
and South Hadley seems not to possess a fire 
company. There was no panic, not even a 
scream, among those three hundred girls. They 
received and obeyed some simple directions. 
Every young lady armed herself with a pail, two 
lines were speedily formed, extending from the 
door of the Seminary to the scene of conflagra- 
tion, and water was ed up one line, while 
empty pails returned by the other, to be refilled. 
In consequence of the efficient and prompt aid 
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they thus gave the house adjoining the burning 
barn was saved. Five minutes’ indecision or 


| delay on their part and it would have gone. 
| For these self-reliant girls seemed to understand 


<9 





better what to do in such an emergency, and 
how to do it, than did some of the stronger sex 
who stood by. Having done what they could, 
and danger being over, the self-organized fire 
company of Mount Holyoke Seminary vanished 
into their own quarters, and two hours after the 
first alarm, the usual quiet of night had scttled 
upon the entire school. Young ladies possess- 
ing such energy and courage will be able to do 
a little something toward “taking care’ of 
themselves in future life! 





“That all women should not preach is clear,” 
remarks the Hvening Post ; “‘ neither ought all 
men. But ifa woman wants to preach, or paint, 
or make shoes, or carry on a newspaper, as onc 
very able woman did for some years in this city; 
or be a blacksmith, as a woman in Delaware was, 
and an excellent one too, we have heard—why 
should men oppose her? Why not let her have 
a fair chance?” 





The returns of the census of 1860 shows that 
the mortality from consumption was, in Massa- 
chusetts, 1 in every 250 inhabitants; in Con- 
necticut, 1 in every 360; in New York, 1 in 470; 
in Pennsylvania, 1 in 580; in California, 1 in 
720; in Tennessee, 1 in 770; in Louisiana, 1 in 
840; in Illinois, 1 in 880; in Iowa and Missouri, 
1 in 900; in Minnesota, 1 in 1139; in North Caro- 
lina, 1 in 1300; in Florida, 1 in 1440; in South 
Carolina, 1 in 1720; and in Georgia, 1 in 2150. 
It is supposed that so large a death-rate by con- 
sumption in New England is due to the cold 
and moisture, brought about by sudden changes. 
A dry climate is absolutely essential for those 
whose lungs are diseased. Minnesota is strong- 
ly recommended to this class of invalids. Those 
who are in a condition to be benefited by a tonic 
course of treatment would doubtless find Min- 
nesota the place for them, as the climate is brac- 
ing and stimulating. 





FA writer on Birds’ Nests in the Atlantic 
Monthly remarks that there seems to be a sys- 
tem of Women’s Rights prevailing among the 
birds which, contemplated from the stand-point 
of the male, is quite admirable. In almost all 
eases Of joint interest, the female bird is the 
most active. She determines the site of the 
nest, and is usually the most absorbed in its 
construction. Generally she is more vigilant in 
caring for the young, and manifests the most 
concern when danger threatens. 


The “Sisters of the Stranger’’ have opened an 
oftice in Room 45, Bible House, entrance Astor 
Place, where a lady is in attendance every day 
from 9 a.M, to 5 P.M. to give information and 
aid to strangers. The room is simply but taste- 
fully furnished, affording a pleasant resting- 
place to visitors, and a reading-room to any who 
may choose to avail themselves of the well se- 
lectedlibrary. Ladies are cordially welcomed 
at all times, and invited to attend the public 
meeting which is held the first Tuesday in every 
month at 4 P.M. 

This association is composed of benevolent 
ladies belonging to various churches in the city 
who are laboring to give all possible relief to 
needy strangers in New York. Rev. Dr. Deems, 
the energetic and devoted pastor of the “‘ Church 
of the Strangers,” will be in the office every aft- 
ernoon except Saturday from 2 till 4 o’clock, 
to give advice and help to any who desire guid- 
ance in religious matters. 





The English sparrows have done good service 
in our city parks. Formerly the leaves of the 
trees were almost entirely devoured by the 
measure-worm, but now those disagreeable in- 
sects have little opportunity to commit depreda- 
tions. In the City Hall Park a bird-house has 
been erected near the fountain, in connection 
with which there is also a large table, upon 
which grain and bread are scattered. The spar- 
rows congregate there for their breakfast and 
supper, and enjoy themselves highly. 





Cambridge schools have now taken a decided 
stand in regard to corporal punishment. Some 
time ago, when the public feeling demanded an 
examination into the matter, the number of 
whippings inflicted in the course of a year, when 
actually stated in round numbers, horrified the 
humane portion of the community. It was then 
resolved that corporal punishment should not 
be inflicted upon girls, which made such a 
marked reduction in the reports of punishments 
the next year as to lead to the inference that the 
poor girls had a hard time of it before. Now 
the school committee propose a general rule, 
that punishments intended to act through the 
production of bodily pain, shall not be inflicted 
at all; that the instructors shall exercise firm 
and decided, yet, as far as possible, gentle and 
persuasive discipline. 


Carbolic acid has been applied to a new use. 
An Italian chemist has invented a kind of paper 
thoroughly impregnated with carbolie acid. It, 
is asserted that beef, if hes gm in this paper, 
will keep perfectly fresh and pure for a long 
time. 





Frasers Magazine contains an account of cer- 
tain manuscripts which have been laid before 
the French Institute, purporting to be letters 
written by Louis XIV., Galileo, and Milton. If 
these are genuine, they will be of high value; 
but their authenticity will be difficult to prove, 
and the public will be very skeptical upon the 
subject. 


Salisbury Cave, in Conneoticut, is likely to at- 
tract many curious visitors. Mr. Miles, on whose 
farm the cave is situated, has recently made 
many improvements, 80 that the entrance, which 
was —— rough and disagreeable, is now 
comparatively easy. There is a little romance 
connected with the discovery of this cave. For 
a long time previously a woman’s voice was oft- 
en heard sweetly and sadly singing, and at night 
a female form had been seen gliding near the 
“Twin Lakes,” where it would suddenly disap- 
pear. The mystery was not made plain until a 
beautiful maiden was discovered in the cave, 
whither she had fled to avoid a hateful marriage 
forced upon her by a cruel father. It is a pity 


to mar a beautiful story; but the truth of this 
one has not been absolutely demonstrated, 
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. * : Srx Destens ror LAMBREQUINS. which is not fast to the box. Then cover the box and 
: Six Designs for Lambrequins. cover on the inside with red cashmere, which has previ- 
Turse lambrequins serve for trimming baskets, corner brack- ously been quilted in diamonds with a thin layer of wad- 


ets, tables, ete. For making the lambrequin the same tab may 
be continually repeated, or different tabs of the same material 
may be alternated. ‘The first tab is worked on lace in muslin 
application, after which the muslin is cut away along the out- 
lines. ‘The second tab is made of cloth bound with colored silk 
braid, which is ornamented in point Russe of contrasting color ; 
the middle of the design is worked with beads and in satin stitch 
of colored silk. The design of the third tab is worked in point 
Russe with black or colored silk on cloth or some cotton mate- 
rial. The fourth tab is of black velvet with the middle applica- 
tion part of red 4 : 
cloth, which | i \ | 
is button-hole _ = = UI . ej a 
stitched on ! ! i | 
with colored = == : = 
silk; the out- ’ 

er edge of the : = 
tab is also 

edged with but- — 
tonhole stitch. dj | 
The remain- T —= 
der of the em- —Sj 

broidery is * 

worked with " 
different col- 
ored silk in sat- 
in, half-polka, 
knotted, and 
herring - bone Fig. 2.—Manner or Worxinc Piusu 
stitch, and in Stircu FOR Sewine WericHr. 
point Russe. 

‘The fifth tab may be made of colored cloth, ‘and i is worked 
in application and ‘with satin stitch of colored silk. The 
design may also be worked in muslin or tulle application 
and embroidery. The leafy twig which incloses the small 
central medallion is worked in point de minute. The foun- 
dation of the sixth tab is of cloth or piqué. It is braided 
with white or colored braid. 


ding, and cover the outside with plain red cashmere, 
which is covered, the bottom excepted, with netted gui- 
pure. This is made with fine thread from the pattern 
given in Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 3, p. 41, or Vol. 
II., No. 12, p. 185. ‘The inside and outside covering are 
overseamed together on the edges. ‘The loosened side 
of the box is also covered on one side with quilted, and 
on the other side with plain cashmere and netted guipure, 
after which a band is stitched on the quilted side. ‘This 
is made of narrow pieces of double cashmere and foun- 
dation interlining, and serves to hold the button-hook 
(see illustration), Overseam this side to the bottom of 
the box. In the same 
manner sew the free 
side of the cover to the 
upper edge ofthe other 
side of the box. On 
the front and sides of 
the cover sew wide 
guipure lace. Lastly, 
ornament the box in 
the manner shown by 
the illustration, with 
ruches of red satin rib- 
bon. In fastening, 
raise up the side before 
letting down the cover. 


Sewing Weight in 
Fig, 2.—Frame ror Spoor Sranp. the Form of a 


(See opposite page.) Trunk. 


For making this 
weight take a pasteboard box or frame, without a cover, 
seven inches long, four inches wide, and three and a half 
inches high. In this pasteboard lay a muslin cushion filled 
with emery, and large enough to extend a little beyond the 
upper edge ‘of the box. Work the cover in plush and cross 
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Fig. 2.—Gtove Box with Nettep GuirvurE 
Cover.—CLOoseED. 


Fig. 1.—Sgewine Weicut In tHe Form or a‘ TruNK. 


stitch with three shades of fawn-colored wool. On a piece 
of canvas seven inches wide and eleven inches long, allow- 
ing for a seam around the edge, work lengthwise seven 
strips—alternately with the darkest wool a strip in plush 
stitch, as shown by Fig, 2; and with the two lighter shades 


Glove Box with Netted Guipure Cover. 


Fig. 1 shows this glove box open, and Fig. 2 closed. 
Take a pasteboard box eleven inches long, four inches 
wide, and three inches high ; loosen the edges of one of the 
sides of the box, and also of one of the sides of the cover, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Insert10on.—WorkeD 
LENGTHWISE. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet InsertTIoN.—WoORKED 
LENGTHWISE. 
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Fig. 2:—Crocuet Insertion ror UNDER- Fig. 3.—Crocuer Insertion ror Unprer-Cioruine ann Bep Linen. Fig. 4.—Crocnet Insertion ror UNDER- 
CroTHine anp Bep Linen. CrorHine AND Bep Liven. 
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a strip in cross stitch in the design given in the Supple- 
ment to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IL., No. 13. ‘This embroid- 
ery covers the upper surface and sides of the weight; for 
the ends work from Fig. 2 single pieces in the same man- 
ner, and join them with overcast stitches, after which the 
seams are covered with fine brown silk cord. Lastly, 
fasten on the ends two handles, which are formed of nar- 
row strips worked in plush stitch, and lined with brown 
cashmere. 


RE i 


PEULERE EY PERKER 
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yey 


Cushion. 





vy 4 
| 
| | } | 
is made of blue silk, 
j : while the cover consists 
= — of a foundation of plain 
netting ornamented with 
bouquets in applica- 
tion. Embroider the 
bouquets on*nansook with French embroidery cotton in satin, half-polka, 
and knotted stitch, after which cut them out along the outer edge, and 
hem them to the netting from the under side in the manner shown by the 
illustration. The cushion is eighteen inches in diameter, and is 
filled with feathers. Sew on the netted covering, and cover the seam 
with the lace. ‘This lace consists of straight netting two inches wide, 
on which are sewed application leaves an inch and a half apart. 
These leaves are worked from Fig. 2. The upper straight edge of 
the lace is gathered. 


Crochet Insertions.—Worked Lengthwise. 
See illustrations on page 892, 

TuHEsE insertions are crocheted lengthwise in backward and for- 
ward rounds with thread 
or crochet cotton. For 
the insertion, Fig. 1, 
which imitates open-work linen, 
make a foundation of 54 stitches. 
Passing over the last four, crochet 
back the Ist round: 3 de. (double 
crochet) on the following three 
stitches, 3 ch. (chain), pass over 
three stitches, 3 de. in the follow- 
ing three stitches, 12 ch., pass over 
12 stitches, then three times al- 
ternately 1 de., 1 ch. passing over 
one stitch, then 1 de., 12 ch., pass 
over 12 stitches, 3 dc. in the fol- 
lowing three stitches, 3 ch., pass 
over three stitches, 4 de. in the 
last four stitches. Then work 4 
ch, and turn the work for the 2 
round: pass over the Ist de., and 
crochet 1 de. in each of the fol- 
lowing 3 de. Continue, putting 
the needle through both the upper 
veins of ade. This and every fol- 
lowing round are worked like the 
Ist, every last de. is crocheted on 
the ch. at the end of each round. 
When the insertion has reached the 
requisite length the bars formed by 
the 12 ch, are wound together as 
shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 1.—Spoot Stanp.—(See opposite page. ) 





Crocuet Frince ror Covers, ETc. 








Netted and Embroidered 


See illustration on page 392. 
Turis elegant and useful cushion 
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Fig. 1.—Szction or Crocust Bep or Crave Cover. 
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EMBROIDERED FLOWER STanp. 
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Fig. 2.—SEctT1ion or Cusnion.—(See opposite page.) 


clothing and bed linen. 
They are worked with fine 
crochet cotton in the man- 
ner shown by the illustra- 
tion, in de. and 
ch., with the ch., 
an equal number of 


ZV, 
y \ 


Fig. 2.—This insertion consists of de. and ch., as shown 
by the illustration. An equal number of stitches must al- 
ways be passed over with the ch. The de. are always cro- 
cheted in both the upper veins of a stitch of the former round. 
At the end of each round crochet 4 ch., and pass over with 
this the first de. of the following round. Begin the insertion 
with a foundation of 52 stitches, of which the last four serve 
asadc. ‘The illustration distinctly slows the remainder of 
the work. 


Crochet Insertions for Under-Clothing and 
ed Linen. 
See illustrations on page 392. 
TuesE insertions, of different widths, are used for under- 


a 
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stitches of the 
former round 
are always pass- 
edover. When 
worked with coarse thread or knitting cotton, these insertions serve for 
covers, curtains, etc. 


Crochet Bed or Table Cover. 

Tuts cover is of single squares, worked from the centre outward 
and set together. Begin with a foundation of 4 ch. (chain), which are 
joined with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and are worked as follows: Ist round.— 
8 ch. (which serve as 1 de.), 8 de. (double crochet) in the first of the 
foundation stitches, 4 de. in each following stitch. The last de. is 
fastened to the 3 ch. at the beginning of the round. 2d round. —é6 ch., 
of which the first three serve as a de., > 4 de. in the four next stitches, 
3 ch., and from * repeat twice, then 3 dc., fastening with an sl. to 
the 3 ch. at the begin- 
ning of the round, then 1 
sl. in the next ch. 3d round.— 
* 1 leaflet composed of 5 de. in 
the next ch. ; but, instead of the 
first de. at the beginning of each 
round, 3 ch. must be worked; these 
are not worked off singly, but all 
together with the last de., 4 ch., 
6 de., of which the middle four 
come on the de. of the former 
round, 4 ch., and from * repeat 
three times. Fasten these and all 
the remaining rounds by fastening 
a ch, by means of an sl. to the first 
leaflet of the round. 4th round.— 
* 1 leaflet in the upper vein of a 
stitch of the leaflet of the former 
round, 5 ch., 8 dec. (see illustra- 
tion), 5 ch., and from > repeat 
three times. 5th round.— x 2 leaf- 
lets separated by 3 ch. in the up- 
per vein of a stitch of the leaflet of 
the former round, then 5 ch., 12 
de., 5 ch., and from + repeat three 
times. 6th round.—>* 2 leaflets 
separated by 4 ch. (see illustration) 
between the leaflets of the former 
round, 5 ch., 16 de., 5ch., from * 
repeat three times. In this man- 
ner continue to crochet the open- 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Frince ror Bep 
AND CRADLE Cover. 





Fig. 3.—Square or Crocuet Bep or Crapie Coy 
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work corner pieces (see illustration): the thick 
figures are widened in each round by 2 de. on 
each side. The fourteenth round completes the 
figure, after which it is finished edged with a 
round sc. Having completed the requisite num- 
ber of squares, crochet these together on the 
wrong side with sl., and work on the outer edge 
of the cover a border as follows: 1st round of the 
border. —2de., separated by 3 ch. in the firststitch 
on the side of the cover, * 5 ch., 2 de. separated 
by 3 ch. in the eighth stitch, and repeat from *. 
2d round: — * 1 leaflet, 3 ch., 1 de., 3 ch., 1 leaf- 
let in the chain-stitch scallop between the 2 de. 
of the former round, then 3 ch., and repeat from 
*. 8d round.—»* 1 leaflet in the chain-stitch 
scallop after the first leaflet of the former round, 
8 ch,, 1 de. in the next de. of the former round, 
8 ch., 1 leaflet in the following chain-stitch scal- 
lop, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.— 
Like the 3d round. 5th round.—1 de. in the 
first leaflet of the former round, * 7 ch., 1 leaf- 
let in the ch. between the leaflet figures of the 
former round, and repeat from *. It only re- 
mains to tie a strand of fringe in each chain- 
stitch scallop of the preceding round. Instead 
of this the fringe given in another illustration 
may be used. 


Spool Stand. 
See illustration on page 393. 


this spool stand te muslin on the 
pot Board box, and bore 
intervals. Throngh 


wire bene the eye. Fill the box with plaster which 
has been mixed 

the ends of six knitting-needles, each three inches 
long; these are arran at ar intervals, and 
two-fifths of an inch from the outer edge,of the box ; 
they are fastened with the plaster, and the edges must 
point upward. The box-cover is next covered on the 
upper edge with blue satin, and afterward with sil- 
vered -board; the edges of the satin are pasted 
down on the rim of the cover. Make six holes in the 
cover at regular intervals, corresponding to the posi- 
tion of the needles, and run the needles through the 
holes by putting the cover on the box. In the middle 
of the cover make a hole, and through this run five 
wires ten inches long, each of which is bent so as to 
form a loop, the ends being fastened by bending them 
in different directions on the under side, after which 
they are sewed fast to the cover, in doing which the 
stitches must be taken carefully, so that the silver 
card-board shall not be injured. These wire loops, 
which have previously been wound with blue silk, are 
now wound together to the distance of an inch and a 
half from the bottom with fine silver cord, after which 
the loops are bent outward in the shape shown by 
Fig. 2; the silver cord is now wound alternately once 
above and once below the wire loops. When they are 
wound two-thirds of an inch higher in this manner 
cut off the cord and fasten the end. Cover the under 
edge, around the hole, with a rnche of blue satin rib- 
bon. Next sew on the wire loops a round pin-cushion 
in the manner shown by Fig. This cushion is ar- 
Fay aenag Ay ay board foundation two inches 
in ;_ it is filled with emery, covered with blue 
satin, and edged with a ruche of blue satin ribbon. 
Between each wire loop sew on a little tassel of — 
tal beads. The cover is now put on the box which 
was filled with plaster, after which cover the edge of 
the box with a muslin strip, which is overseamed to 
the satin cover of the lid and the muslin cover of the 
bottom. A piece of silvered card-board, of the width 
of the edge, metal an inch long sewed on it 
lengthwise, after which it is sewed on the edge of the 
box. Both upper and under edges are finished with 
aruche of bine satin (see illustration). 

on each needle end a wooden button, which has pre- 
viously been crocheted over in the round with single 
crochet of blue silk twist. These wooden buttons are 
giued fast to the cover. The spools are put on as 
shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Clothes Bag. 
See the illustration on page 393. 
Tun is crocheted of white knitting cotton; it 
consists of a round, flat bottom eleven inches in 
ameter, which is edged with points, —_ joined to an 


shall neither stretch nor lie too loosely. Wheh the 
bottom has reached thé requisite size there follows a 
round; alternately 2 stc. (short treble crochet), 2 ch. 
(chain), with these passing over one or two stitches 
of the last round as may be required. This completes 


the bees ay The points which surround it are worked 


et. 
the white Each point counts twenty rounds, 
and the longest twenty stitches; in the first half of 
the tt crochet 4 ch. at the end of every second 
round, and passing over the last of these crochet in 
ining three stitches, each 


the > lsc. Inthe second 
half narrow, to correspond to the widening of the first 
half. When it has reached the requisite length orna- 
ment it in the manner shown by the illustration be- 





tween two ribs with | stitches of black silk, which 
also — " : after a Saga the strip a} e bot- 
tom, ho as may required, and join the 

ds. is heted in the round in 


en The part is croc! 

double crochet and chain stitch on a foundation cor- 
pe to bottom. When it has reached the 
di red. heigh the wopes pert wih © pelnted 
m 


those of bottom, trim the bottom 
with blue ribbon and fasten with the same ribbon. 





GLAMOUR. 
Xu Shree Parts.—Part x. 


y= her name was Dolores; and yet how 
could one associate ideas of grief or pain 
with so bright a creature? There was a sort of 
breezy freshness about her, a sunny ardor, that 
made her the type of all that was jo and 
brilliant ; and as she stood in the porch, with a 
great bunch of violets in her hands, from time to 
time plunging her face into the fragrant purple 
and inhaling long breaths of spring perfume and 
delight, she seemed a creature sorrow could not 
touch or care dim. 


hymns of gratitade and love, rejoicing in the 
beauty of the spring with a radiant fullness of 
rejoicing. 


vaporous golden-haired blonde. 
but a firm healthy brunette, with a cheek that 


was “‘like the Catharine pear, the side that’s 

next the sun;” her eyes were long and brown, 

her teeth small, white, and regular; her smile 
* 





bewitching, her pout irresistible, She had the 
figure of a young nymph; and her feet, of the 
true Andalusian type, as well as her slim form 
and easy carriage, she had inherited from her 
Spanish mother. She had an air of nobleness 
above and beyond her beauty—which was posi- 
tive enough—that made her slightest gesture 
harmony, grace, delight. And then that wild, 
fresh, breezy carelessness—how irresistible it was! 

Now she stood with her nosegay in her hand, 
and her face grew serious as she thought of her 
poor, weak, spiritless old father, in his small, 
poky suburban house; of her hard, stingy, nar- 
row-minded half-sister, who managed that mea- 
gre household, and who had never got over her 
father’s second marriage, though his beautiful 
young Spanish wife had died during the Penin- 
sular War, soon after the birth of Dolores in 
Spain. Rebecca had never seen her step-mother, 
but she resented her half-sister's existence as a 
personal injury, and was unjust and hard upon 
the young girl, preaching at her by day and 
night, year in year out, with “‘a petty hoard of 
maxims,” well calculated to make that young 
ardent nature writhe beneath the yoke. 

But, fortunately for Dolores, her mother’s 
small fortune had been devoted to her education, 
and she had been sent to school, where, among 
girls of a class superior to her own, she 
formed friendships and imbibed a grace of man- 
ner and address which seemed strangely out of 
place in the murky little house at Kensington. 

Oftentimes it seemed to the old doting father 
as though the beloved and beautiful Annunziata 
of his middle age had come back to lull him once 
more with sweet, soothing caresses, or to enliven 
him with bewildering flights of graceful caprice ; 
but all these things he hid in his heart, fearing 
the cold and unsympathetic eye of the more 
prosaic ca. 

And now Dolores’s education was completed, 
and at seventeen she had come down to visit her 
uncle and aunt, who lived in a quaint Eliza- 
bethan dwelling under the shadow of Edgehill, 
farming their modest acres, cultivating their vines 
and fig-trees, feeding their flocks and herds, 
gathering their apples and honey, and enjoying 
the unbroken calm of a tranquil existence, with 
all the simplicity of guileless unemotional char- 
acters. 

Dolores did not look more Spanish than half a 
hundred English girls I know. Rebecca called 
her Dorothy; her Aunt and Uncle Skeffington, 
“*Dolly ;” her father, ‘* Dolores ;” and Mr. Sta- 
pleton, ‘‘ Miss Skeffington.” ‘* Don’t call me 
Miss Skeffington,” she said to him one day, 
‘*that’s Rebecca’s name; call me Dolores.” 
‘*But would that be proper?” ‘‘ Yes; for you 
it’s quite proper,” she said, ‘‘ because you are old, 
and all that kind of thing, you know.” Mr. Sta- 
pleton winced, and never called her any thing 
(to her face, at least) but Miss Skeffington. He 
overheard his pupil, Lord St. Vincent, call her 
** Dolores,” with secret wrath and pain, as the 
two young people were sportively mocking and 
teasing each other in the garden ; but as he only 
overheard it, he could give no sign, unless call- 
ing St. Vincent into the house in an angry voice 
almost immediately afterward might be so desig- 
nated. 

** There's the pious AZneas howling after me,” 
said St. Vincent, calmly; ‘‘ where he leads this 
bear must follow, you know.” 

** He’s a cross old wretch,” answered Dolores, 
sweetly; ‘‘but I wish you wouldn't call me 
* Dolores ;’ you’re not old enough to do that.” 

**No, only Ursa Major is allowed to do that.” 

** But he never does.” 

** Well, give me that rose— 

*My love is like the red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June.’” 


She gave him the rose. He stuck it in his 
button-hole with that gay debonair manner which 
was destined five years later to captivate so many 
fine ladies’ hearts, and bowing gallantly to Do- 
lores, who laughed, and asked him ** who was 
his dancing-master ?” departed. 

Robert Stapleton’s heart gave a great throb, 
and his brow was gloomy. ‘‘Come,” he said, 
“it is time that we should be going; you have 
scarcely worked at all to-day.” 

As the two men strode away through the even- 
ing sunshine, Lord St. Vincent turned, and grace- 
fully raised his hat to Dolores, who stood in the 
porch watching them. Mr. Stapleton turned 
also; he saw his pupil's graceful greeting, he saw 
the answering smile and nod, he saw the “‘ red, 

rose” flaming in St. Vincent’s button-hole. 
He had seen enough; his voice was harsh and 
dry when next he spoke. ‘‘ We must not be so 
idle,” he said; ‘‘your guardians will be disap- 
pointed, my lord, if I do not fulfill my part of 
the agreement; great things are expected of you ; 
you must study more and idle less.” 

St. Vincent looked surprised. Mr. Stapleton 
only called him “my lord” when he was dis- 
pleased; but the easy-natured young man put it 
down to ‘‘ Stapleton’s crankiness,” and whistling 
gayly, said something about the weather being so 
** confoundedly hot.” 

Meanwhile Dolores had turned into the house. 
Her good-natured placid aunt was knitting a 
bedquilt; Mr. Skeffington was yawning over 
the county paper. 

7 -night, aunt,” said Dolores, looking 
round her rather drearily; ‘‘I am tired, and 
think I will go to bed.” 

** That’s right, Dolly ; beauty-sleep is the best 
cosmetic. I wish, child, you wouldn’t go so 
much in the sun without a hat or bonnet.” 

“The sun does not burn me, aunt; I’m the 
same color summer or winter. That's one ad- 
vantage of being dark, you know.” 

“Never mind, my girl; you'll wear well,” said 
her uncle from his arm-chair. 

**T don’t mind, uncle,” said Dolores, ‘‘I like 
it. My mother was 80; I like to be like my 
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**Good-night, child; and don't think too much 
of your looks.” 
** No, uncle,” said Dolores; but as she walked 
up stairs she sang softly to herself: 
“My love is like the red rose 
at's newly sprung June; 
My love is like the melody 
t’s sweetly played in tune.” 
Then, when she got into her room, she set down 
the candle before the looking-glass, and untwist- 
ed the heavy coils of thick black hair which were 
wound round her graceful little head. She shook 
the long snaky coils out over her white dressing- 
a and then looked at herself once more in the 


“*T mustn’t think too much of what he says,” 
she whispered to herself; ‘* perhaps he is only 
laughing at me, and trying to see how vain I 
am. I will write to papa, and then I shall for- 
get what I ought not to remember.” 

She brought out her little desk, and was soon 
busily occupied in writing to the fond foolish old 
man in the shabby little house at Kensington : 


“Dear Papa"—she wrote—I have been very idle 
about writing lately; but the weather has been so 
fine and so warm that I have lived out of doors. 
‘They are very kind to me here, and I should be quite 
happy but for the thought of you, and the fear that 

ou_may be dull without me. I hope you go into 
the Kens' m Gardens every day; are not the trees 
and flowers beautiful this year? But London trees 
and flowers can not be like these, where the air is so 
soft and pure, and where there are no smoky chim- 
neys and no horrid dust. I hope Rebecca does not 
give you pong ney ape often. It often seems to 
me that I am very selfish eating so many good things 
and enjoying so many pleasures without you. But 
then I may as well eat and enjoy as leave them; for 
in that case we should neither of us be the better. I 
am very tired to-night, so I will only mg once more 
that I am very happy, and often think of you. Give 
my love to Rebecca. Uncle and aunt told me always 
to send theirs when I wrote. your dear old 
bald head a thousand times, and remain your 

“Daring Do.ores. 

“P.S.—Mr. Stapleton, who is our cler; an, and 

ae pupil, Lord St. Vincent, are here sometimes. Mr. 


leton is very severe, and has hair. Lord St. 
Vinoont isa aes and a Soman one. I was at 
school with his cousin, Miss Dalrymple.” 


With the tears standing in his weak old eyes, 
Captain Skeffington read this letter at breakfast 
to his daughter Rebecca, discreetly omitting the 
allusion to the rice-puddings. 

** Saucy little minx!” he said, fondly, ‘‘there’s 
a lord making love to her, and she cares no more 
for it than though he were a wagoner.” 

“TI don’t see any thing about making love,” 
said Rebecca, curtly ; ‘‘ but if you think so, you'd 
better have her home directly ; her head will be 
turned by all this folly and nonsensical admira- 
tion.” 

**No,” cried the old man, fondly, ‘‘ her head 
won't be turned; she’s been used to it all her 
life. Didn't my poor fellows carry her about, 
and pass her from one to another when there 
was no woman to look after her; and didn’t she 
reign over us all like a little queen?” 

“* Stuff!” said Rebecca, impatiently. 

** And now,” said the old man, still rambling 
on about his ewe-lamb, and entirely disregarding 
his Regan’s contemptuous interruption —‘* now 
isn’t she fit society for any one? Wouldn't the 
greatest nobleman be proud of such a jewel in 
his coronet? And is she not more graceful, 
and cleverer, and gayer, and better than any 
other girl? Why should I take her away when 
she is so happy ?” 

** By all means let her remain,” snapped Re- 
becca; ‘‘she can scarcely be in a worse school 
than this.” 


And so Dolores staidon. The beautiful sum- 
mer-time was waning, and the harvest-moon was 
high in the heavens, and a soft warm breeze was 
moving the dusty fragrant air, as she stood at the 
end of the garden, and leaned upon the fence 
which divided it from the field below. She was 
soon to go home; she was to leave her gay, hap- 
py, careless life behind her, and was to return to 
that small daily tread-mill routine, so bare, so 
hard, so wearisome. She shivered as she thought 
of all the small economies of Rebecca’s pinching 
and saving; of the nipping of lights and screw- 
ing of fires; of the tallow-candles and rice-pud- 
dings. No more morning sunshines upon her 
fragrant lavender-scented bed; no more joyful 
springings-up with that sense of enjoyment in 
the coming day which seemed to include all hap- 
piness in itself; no more lingering over ample 
breakfasts, where the cream and the eggs, and 
the bread and the butter, tasted as no mortal 
food surely ever tasted before; no more wander- 
ings over the fields; no more moonlight walks, 
or merry hay-makings, or harvest-homes; no 
more fragrant breath of placid cows or cooing 
of wood-pigeons; no more cakes and ale; no 
more sparring with Lord St. Vincent, or silent 
listenings to Mr. Stapleton’s graver and more 
polished talk. Poor little Dolores! her heart 
was very heavy; and as she sighed a hand was 
placed upon her own. It was St. Vincent’s. 

** My lord!” she said, startled, and with some- 
thing of shy dignity; ‘‘I thought you had left 
an hour ago with Mr, Stapleton.” 

**So I did, Dolores; but I left my stick be- 
hind me, and have come to fetch it. Besides, I 
wanted to say something to you. Dolores, I am 
going away.’ 

** And so am I,” said Dolores, ruefully. 

‘* Ah, but that is different. I am going on 
the grand tour, as they call it, and sha’n’t be 
back for two years or more; and I want you to 
promise you won’t forget me, Dolores.” 

**T shall never forget this happy summer.” 

“*Nor me?” 

‘* Nor any body.” 

**T don’t care about any body. I want you to 
promise to remember me.” 

**T shall often think of you and Mr. Staple- 
ton.” 

**Oh, hang Stapleton!” said the young man, 
impatiently. 

**But I like Mr. Stapleton,” said Dolores ; 





adding simply, ‘‘he has been very good to 
ou.” 


**Good to me! Of course he’s been good to 
me; but I haven’t been bad to him. I don't 
want to hear about him now; I have had enough 
and to spare of him any time during the last three 
months, I want you to say you won't forget me.” 

““No; I won't forget you.” 

“*Say, ‘I won’t forget you, Hugh;’ then I 
shall believe it.” 

But Dolores made no more professions; she 
stood silently looking into the field with a mist 
before her eyes, and a dim, dull, aching pain at 
her heart, and kept saying to herself, ‘‘ Two 
years, two years, two years.” Her face grew 
white and rigid. She saw with cruel distinct- 
ness all the dreariness of that scrap-and-nag ex- 
istence which must be hers; her heart felt cold, 
and her eyes glittered, 

“I must be going,” whispered St. Vincent. 
“*T have your promise, Dolores, not to forget 
me, and I will take this rose to remember you 
by, and this kiss from your sweet lips!” cried the 
audacious young man, suddenly clasping her in 
his arms, and kissing her pretty mouth; ‘‘ and 
every night and every morning I will kiss my ‘red, 
red rose,’ and whisper the name of Dolores; for 

‘As fair thoi 
So dee; in peas rg 7 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till all the seas gang dry.’" 
And his curly head came close to hers again, 
while he tried to look into Dolores’s downcast eyes. 
Was he laughing at her, or did he really mean it ? 

‘*You won't answer me, Dolores,” he said, 
plaintively ; ‘‘and so I may as well go; only 
don’t pretend when I come back that you have 
misunderstood me, as young ladies are apt to do.” 

She looked up, her eyes brimming with indig- 
nant tears. 

** Well,” he said, ‘don’t be angry; and re- 
member my farewell words, . 

‘Till all the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee well, my only love, 
And fare thee well a while ; 

And I will come again, my love, 
Though ‘"twere ten thousand mile!’ 

But it isn’t as far as that, you know.” 

There were footsteps on the gravel. 

** Dolly, Dotly!” called her aunt from the ter- 
race above, ‘‘’tis damp, and uncle is waiting sup- 
per; come in, child, or you will take cold!” 

“Yes, aunt, yes; I’m coming!” Dolly faintly 
called through the gloaming. St. Vincent had 
her in his arms. ‘* Put me down!” she cried, 
all flushed and trembling; ‘‘let me go!” 

** But not in anger, dear Dolores?” 

‘* Let me go!” 

‘*Say you are not angry.” 

** Let me go!” 

** Darling Dolores!” 

**Let me go!” 

‘*Only say you are not angry.” 

There was a moment's silence, during which 
Dolores glanced timidly up at that handsome 
face (ah, how handsome, and loving, and mis- 
chievous, and kind, and triumphant it was!); 
then with a sob she said, ‘‘ But I ought to be.” 

The next moment she had slipped through his 
arms and fled from his embrace. 


Dolly sat once more in the little parlor at 
Kensington. Her body was there, but her soul 
was wandering to and fro on the face of the 
earth, and could find no resting-place. The dull, 
stagnant, spiritless life was hateful to her. She 
reproached herself, and tried to take an interest 
in her surroundings; but she sickened and turned 
away from them with a loathing that frightened 
her by its very intenseness and pertinacity, It 
was winter-time. The small fires, and the tal- 
low-candles, and the cheese that seemed always 
to be only a shaving of rind; the long hours 
when Rebecca would not allow lights, and when 
Dolores sat hopelessly in the dusk, with her hands 
clasped round her knees by the comfortless hearth, 
listening to her sister's shrewish tones below, as 
she scolded the little household drudge; while 
her father snored in that horrible prickly old 
horsehair arm-chair on the other side of the lit- 
tle black grate—gave the girl ample time for re- 
flection, ‘*I can not bear it, I can not bear it!” 
she would cry passionately to herself, her great 
brown eyes filled with angry tears of impatience 
and pain. She longed so for something bright 
and beautiful to come to her life. She wanted 
light, and air, and sympathy; she pined for the 
green fields and the country sounds; she want- 
ed companionship and young talk, and occasion- 
al laughter. Her mind went wandering from 
Paris to Rome, from Berlin to Brussels, from 
Munich to Naples, from Florence to Vienna; 
and then, tired with those vague and fruitless 
wanderings where all was so confused and form- 
less and indistinct, her thoughts would finally 
hover over the old familiar hill-tops, and setile 
down in the gray-stone manor-house, where her 
aunt was still knitting her quilts, and her uncle 
still yawning over the county paper. They 
were very quiet, simple folk, and yet she had 
never felt dull there. The movement, the free- 
dom, the thousand small interests, the compe- 
tence of that life, had seemed to her like abso- 
lute happiness itself. She had never wanted 
any thing beyond what that homely daily routine 
afforded; she had rejoiced in the birds, and the 
beasts, and the flowers; she had cajoled her uncle 
and patronized her aunt; she had made friends 
with all living creatures about the place, and 
knew every child in the village by name. She 
had trotted on her aunt’s charitable errands, and 
had known so well how to win the hearts of the 
simple laboring folk, that she had dwelt in a 
continual atmosphere of love and attachment, 
which made itself felt in a hundred ways, though 
no flattering expre@sions conveyed it to her out- 
ward ear. 
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Dolores loved her father; but as she looked 
at him under his yellow silk handkerchief, she 
told herself bitterly that he had no need of her. 
He had got used to this dull, monotonous, ugly, 
threadbare life; and if he could doze away the 
afternoons, and have an occasional evening pa- 
per, his wants were gratified, and he was con- 
tent. With that ingratitude which seems in- 
herent in the young, Dolores longed, at any cost, 
to get away into a new state of existence, telling 
herself that it would cost her father nothing to 
lose her. ‘‘ I would come and see him on half- 
holidays,” she said, ‘‘ and then I should feel he 
was pleased to see me; whereas now he scarce- 
ly seems to notice I am here, unless Rebecca is 
worrying me more than usual.” 

So she sat, and rebelled with a godless rebell- 
ion, and hungered and thirsted for a change, 
with an angry sense of injustice and cruelty that 
made her eyes glitter and her heart swell. 

At night in her little room, with its painted 
furniture and snowy curtains, she would look in 
her glass and the hot tears would come, and she 
would bury her head in the pillow and stifle her 
sobs, lest Rebecca, who slept close by, should 
hear. 

When the nights were moonlight she would 
put out her candle (that candle which Rebecca 
insisted must last her a fortnight), and wrapping 
herself in an old shawl, would sit by the open 
window, though the nights were cold, and gaze 
up at the heavens, studded with innumerable 
stars, flooded with that serene argent light, and 
wonder, and gaze, and wonder, until often sleep 
surprised her, and she would wake with a sud- 
den start feeling chill and stiff, to creep to her 
little hard bed and so finish her rest. 

These were her happier hours. There was 
something in the calm, serene, passionless still- 
ness of the broad moonlight which at once sub- 
dued and soothed the poor child’s eager, rebell- 
ious heart. She felt awed; all was so pale, so 
pure, so grand; the heavens seemed to declare 
the glory and might and majesty of God to her, 
and to show her, better than a hundred sermons 
could have done, how vain, how impious, how 
sinful were all such petty human rebellions and 
repinings ; how futile such resistance against 
His kingdom and power and glory. ; 

She was no longer the careless, light-hearted, 
spoiled darling of whom that feeble old father 
had spoken so fondly only a month or two back ; 
she was mostly moody and thoughtful now, as 
one who broods on some absorbing subject, se- 
lect and self-contained. She scarcely answered 
Rebecca’s taunts and jeers; she never played 
off prankish tricks upon her now, as once had 
been her wont; they met on equal grounds; and 
Rebecca began to wish she had the impish, 
freakish child back again, in place of the silent, 
resolute, handsome girl who set her face so firm- 
ly, and was so little to be moved by scoldings 
or reproaches. 

There was little talk of the manor-house after 
the first. Old Captain Skeffington had listened 
to all Dolores could tell him about his brother 
and sister-in-law, with a certain feeble interest 
(for his boyhood had been spent in the old gray 
house); but after a day or two even that faint 
interest in the place of his birth had died out, 
and he spoke of it no more. Rebecca disap- 

roved of all such talk on principle: she thought 

lores had been made far too much of at Kings- 
mead, and she considered it good for that young 
person to be discouraged from dwelling on so 
frivolous a portion of her life. 

And so Dolores sat and thought, and rebelled. 
And day by day, as these thoughts, which she 
kept to herself, grew stronger and more pertina- 
cious, her secret rebellion waxed more and more 
fervent, and her heart more sore and angry. 

After Lord St. Vincent had left Kingsmead 
Dolly had still staid on. Her uncle and aunt 
had got so used to her bright young presence in 
that childless home that they declared they could 
not spare her; and she was well content to re- 
main. 

“*Though you have lost your play-fellow now, 
child,” said kind Aunt Skeffington to her one 
night, as Mr. Stapleton looked in on his way 
home to tell them that he had heard from his 
pupil, who had joined a very pleasant party, and 
was enjoying his first foreign experiences im- 
mensely. 

Mr. Stapleton heard the remark. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘St. Vincent is little more 
than a boy; but he will have great responsibili- 
ties with his great wealth, and I can only hope 
his volatile character may steady down during 
the next two or three years,” 

** Not much chance for a young man to steady 
down scampering over the Continent with plenty 
of money at his command,” observed Mr. Skef- 
fington. 

**T don’t know. His present tutor has just 
the qualities in which St. Vincent is deficient, 
and possesses the talent, or gift rather, of attach- 
ing the young in an eminent degree.” 

Dolores sat listening to all this with eager eyes. 
She longed to ask if those cousins with whom 
Lord St. Vincent was traveling were pretty ? 
and how old were they? and did theysing? But 
she prudently held her tongue, and pondered all 
the more on these things in secret. 

As Mr. Stapleton was going away that night, 
her uncle sent her to fetch his stick and hat. 

** You can go as far as the iron gate, Dolly,” 
said her aunt; ‘‘it saves Mr. Stapleton a good 
quarter of a mile; and mind you lock it and 
bring the key back.” 

At the iron gate they stood a moment; then, 
letting him pass out, Dolly locked it after her 
companion, and reaching her hand across the 
iron-work to him, ‘‘ Good-night, Mr. Stapleton,” 
she said; ‘‘ you will come again soon, won’t you ? 
Uncle and aunt like visitors in the evening.” 

He said he would come, and he came—again, 
and again, and again; sometimes with news of 
St. Vincent, sometimes without; but Dolores 





had no need to ask him, he always told them 
when he had a letter; and the kind old couple, 
who had regarded the young man with that sort 
of simple admiration which they would have ac- 
corded to some beautiful young animal, never 
failed to inquire for him. : 

And so the days grew shorter and the nights 
longer, and it began to be cold and damp and 
wintry at Kingsmead. 

The leaves were falling very fast one Sunday 
afternoon as Dolores walked through the village 
to bid good-by to some of her poorer friends 
there. There was a faint damp smell of decay, 
and the air wag still and heavy; and now and 
then a yellow lea: came floating silently down, 
and laid itself to rest with its brethren and com- 
panions on the moist ground. It seemed like a 
voluntary act; no angry wind tore it from the 
branches ; it had borne its solitude as long as it 
could, and had now flown calmly down to rest 
with old and loved companions gone before. 
This going away, this saying good-by, the fare- 
well pangs, the silent regrets, all swelled Dolo- 
res’s heart; and then the solemn words of that 
afternoon’s sermon, ‘‘So soon passeth it away, 
and we are gone.” Mr. Stapleton had spoken 
so earnestly, so solemnly, with such unutterable 
love, with such tender pleadings, that as Dolly 
sat in the green-baize pew she had shed floods 
of tears. They had relieved her at the time; 
but the burden of them seemed still to lie upon 
her poor little heart, and as she walked along 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground an agony of 
regret seemed to rend her soul. 

Some one stopped her. It was Mr. Staple- 
ton. 

**T will go with you,” he said, in answer to 
her observation that she was making a round of 
farewell visits; ‘‘ for I have a word, Dolores, to 
say to you.” 

He called her by her Christian name, and his 
tone, though gentle, was very serious. She, 
vaguely wondering why it was so, said to herself, 
**T can not feel more miserable than Ido; so let 
him scold or preach as he likes.” She walked 
on silently, her eyes still upon the dead leaves, 
and her thoughts dwelling sadly on her number- 
ed hours. She never looked at Mr. Stapleton, 
although she had been thinking of his sermon. 
He and his sermons were two totally different 
things, and though she hated being ‘‘ preached 
to,” yet, it must be confessed, she preferred the 
pastor’s preachings to himself. If she had look- 
ed at him she might have seen that he was dis- 
turbed and troubled; that there was a wavering 
light in his eye that went and came; that he evi- 
dently wanted to speak, but was perplexed (not 
being able to choose the right words), and knew 
not how to begin. But she was too self-absorbed 
to feel the need of conversation, and so she walk- 
ed on, thinking her own thoughts, and unheed- 
ing her companion’s silence. 

“* Dolores,” he said at last, and she looked up. 
At a glance she saw that he was agitated, deep- 
ly moved, and striving vainly after his usual self- 
possession. What could he be going to say to 
her? Was St. Vincent dead? or was he coming 
back? or had he fallen ill? She looked up eager- 
ly, inquiringly. Then, fearing -lest he should 
have read too much in her eyes, the lids fell, and 
a flush mounted to her brow. 

“*Yes?” she said, timidly, in a low, gentle 
voice, as one who hopes and fears. 

“Dolores, do not let me startle you. If I 
could tell you what I have to say in any way 
gentler than another I would do it; but I am 
afraid—I greatly fear that, use what language I 
may, I shall startle, alarm, perhaps even offend 

you— 

“Well?” said Dolores, anxiously. It was evi- 
dently something dreadful that was coming. 
“* Well?” 

“Dolores, dear Dolores, I love you!” 

“Oh!” she said, infinitely relieved. 

“And I have striven against my love for 
months, only to find it grow stronger and stron- 
ger day by day, hour by hour. 1 know all the 
folly, the presumption, the madness of such a 
love. I know there is nothing in me to win your 
love in return; but what will you? I love you, 
Dolores, I love you so passionately, so entirely, 
so devotedly, that no reason can quell my love. 
I would wait ten years, and yet another ten, for 
a word of hope from you! Iam old; for your 
sake I will become young. I am poor; I will 
work, so that you shall live like the tenderest lady 
in the land; for I am what the world calls clev- 
er, Dolores, and work will be an unfailing de- 
light to me done in your service. I do not ask 
you if you loveme. Youcannot. How should 
you?—you, so young, so bright, so beautiful! 
Nor would I bind you, child, by any word, how- 
ever slight. But what I do ask is this: Do you 
think in the coming years, when you have seen 
the world, and have had a chance of choosing 
your own path in life, you could come to think 
of me with some affection, with some confidence, 
some love? Could you in ten, in fifteen, in 
twenty years, ever come to love me, Dolores ?” 

‘*No!” said Dolores, shortly. 

“*T knew it. I knew what your answer would 
be; but I was obliged to ask it. Now I know. 
Do not grieve or fret for me, child. I have often 
pictured this moment to myself; and it has al- 
ways been thus. Now I will say good-by to you. 
Forgive me for having troubled your young life ; 
but it was better so. I knew before what your 
answer would be; but now I am convinced. Do 
not let the thought of me trouble you, child. I 
would not have it otherwise for all the universe. 
I shall go back to my duties now, but I shall love 
you still; I shall never cease tolove you. Ihave 
always loved you, Dolores.” 

**You?” said Dolores, slowly, wonderingly, 
and beginning to awaken from the stunned feel- 
ing of surprise and bewilderment—‘‘ You?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I.” 

There was a pause. 

Then he added, quietly: ‘‘If ever the time 








should come, my dear child, when you should 
want a friend, I pray you to think of me. Do 
not fear that I should misinterpret your actions, 
that I should presume upon them; that will nev- 
er be. I shall be glad all my life that I have 
loved you; it has made a better, humbler man 
of me.” 

‘* Oh,” said Dolores, the big tears falling down 
her cheeks, ‘‘ how good you are! I am so sor- 
ry; but I never thought of this. I could not 
guess; and besides — besides— your age, you 
know.” 

**T am only thirty-three, my dear,” he said, 
smiling gravely. 

** But I am not eighteen!” 

**Do not excuse yourself; if it was to have 
been it would have been, though you were thirty- 
three and I eighteen,” he said, still smiling. 

**Oh, how good you are! and how ungrateful 
and cruelI seem! But do not be angry with me, 
dear Mr. Stapleton, for I am very unhappy ; and 
I am going away to-morrow!” she cried, with 
sudden remorse. 

“‘T am not angry with you, dear child; God 
forbid!” he said, solemnly. ‘‘I shall see you 
again; but I will bid you good-by now;” and, 
stopping, he took her head between his hands 
and kissed her on the brow: ‘‘Good-by, and 
God bless you, my child,” he said; and then he 
turned and walked away. 

Dolores stood sobbing by the gate. She knew 
in those few words he had spoken the farewell to 
ae if not to his love, and she felt very 


The next day he was at the station when her 
aunt and uncle saw her off to London. He 
brought her a book and a little bunch of late 
autumn roses, and was as cheerful in his manner 
as usual, 

** Good-by,” he said, taking off his hat; ‘‘re- 
member, if you want me I am always ready.” 

She smiled and nodded to him through her 
tears; and the next minute the train moved on. 


It was a few days after Christmas. Snow had 
fallen and had melted, and slush and mud reigned 
supreme in the streets of London. Rebecca 
stood before the dingy mirror, tying on a faded 
and strangely weather- beaten brown bonnet. 
She gave the bows a twitch, and looked round 
for her umbrella. Dolores sat watching her. 
She was paler, and her eyes had that wistful, 
watching look which will come into eyes that try 
to penetrate behind the veil. Her dispirited, 
wan appearance struck even Rebecca, and she 
paused, 

“Would you like to go with me?” she said. 
“*We can walk one way, and come back in the 
omnibus.” 

The ready tears came into Dolores’s eyes. 

“*T will be ready in a moment,” she said, and 
hastily left the room. 

Even this little trip into the City would be a 
change. She would see the shops, and the holi- 
day crowds, and the busy passing to and fro of 
the eager toilers; the movement, the rush, the 
noise, the hurry and confusion would tell her of 
life—of something different from the stagnant 
monotony which was eating into her very heart, 
as the worm eats into the core of an apple. So 
they set off together; Rebecca full of business 
(she was going to receive some small sum of 
money for her father), and Dolores looking ea- 
gerly about her, and for the time freshening up 
into something like her former brightness. The 
walk from Kensington to the City is not a short 
one; but Rebecca was tough and sinewy, and 
Dolores young and vigorous, so they got over 
their ground in a way which did them both credit. 
As they came up Ludgate Hill Dolores stopped 
for a minute. 

“Ts that St. Paul’s?” she asked. 

‘* What else should it be?” 

**Oh, then let us go in, Rebecca! I should so 
like to see the monuments of those brave officers 
about whom papa has so often talked to us.” 

Had Rebecca been capable of art-criticism she 
would probably have told her enthusiastic sister 
that the immortalization of our country’s heroes 
would have been more ‘‘ honored in the breach 
than in the observance,” as far as those monu- 
mental caricatures are concerned; but she was 
innocent of any such critical acumen, and only 
replied that ‘‘ she had no time to waste.” 

**Then let me go in and look at them while 
yoa are with Mr. Dryasdust,” pleaded Dolores ; 
and to this Rebecca agreed, only stipulating that 
Dorothy was to wait for her in the church, and 
on no account to venture forth again inte the 
church-yard until called for. 

The great heathen-looking temple was very 
cold, and the hideous marble gods ranged round 
its bare walls awoke no other feeling than that 
of profound disappointment in Dolores’s breast. 

There were a good many people walking about 
the great bare desolate building, and the doors 
swung backward and forward, letting in the damp 
raw winter air. 

‘**So this is our Valhalla,” thought Dolores. 

And then she dimly wondered what St. Paul 
would think of it all—of those heroes with more 
than Roman noses; of those females with so 
much brass upon their heads and so little cloth- 
ing on their bodies; of the togas and the pe- 
plums; of those dreadful groups of Cupids and 
laurel crowns, and inverted torches and soup- 
tureens—and she came to the conclusion that he 
would think himself in a heathen temple, not in 
a Christian church dedicated to himself; in a 
temple where all sense of art and beauty seemed 
wanting, and where caricatures of the old Greek 
gods and heroes had been placed to insult Chris- 
tianity. 

Yet as she looked she smiled. 

The next moment a hand was grasping her 
own, and she found herself face to face with Rob- 
ert Stapleton. 

A flush of pleasure mounted to her brow, and 
she greeted him with such a natural warmth and 
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cordiality as sent a thrill through his heart. Aft- 
er the loneliness, the dreary monotony of the last 
two months, it was something to see that genial, 
honest, plain face again; something to look into 
such friendly, trustful eyes, and to. see so much 
pleasure shining kindly through them at her own. 
Her first emotion was surprise ; her first distinct 
thought, “I shall hear something of St. Vin- 
cent.” 

But when the flush of surprise had died away 
from her face, and Robert Stapleton looked at 
Dolores steadily, he was shocked to see the 
change in her appearance, and asked her, anx~ 
iously, if she had been ill since she left Kings- 
mead. ‘‘No,” she said, ‘‘oh no;” and then 
paused, as though there was something behind 
which she wished to say, and yet could not right- 
ly express. But now Rebecca came up, doubly 
grim because she had been kept waiting a long 
time at Mr. Dryasdust’s office, and had received 
less money than she thought she was entitled to. 
The sight of Dolores conversing, on apparently 
intimate terms, with a young man— Rebecca 
called all men under seventy young—added the 
last drop to her already-brimming cup of bitter- 
ness. She came angrily forward, and began 
scolding Dolores in such shrewish, vinegary tones 
as filled Robert Stapleton’s gentle pastoral breast 
with awe. Nor was he rendered happier by see- 
ing the silent coldness which spread over Dolores’s 
beautiful mobile countenance, hardening and stiff- 
ening it into haughty indifference. 

Poor Dolores! She remembered how Robert 
Stapleton had talked of the ‘* presumption” of his 
love; of how he could not dare to hope that she 
might ever like him; ah! he Kittle knew how dis- 
tasteful her shabby home was to her, how painful 
all the petty economies and the pinchings of pov- 
erty. And now she was being rated like a naughty 
child. 

When Rebecca had done, she said, coldly, ‘* It 
is Mr, Stapleton, rector of Kingsmead, Rebecca ; 
he is staying in town for a week, and has been 
telling me all the news of aunt and uncle Skef- 
fington.” 

Somewhat mollified, Rebecca thrust out- a 
knuckly hand in a worsted glove, and mumbled 
some sort of ungracious apology between her un- 
gracious lips, 

“T will walk with you,” said the rector of 
Kingsmead 

‘We are not going to walk; we are going in 
an omnibus.” 

**Then let me ask your address; I shall do 
myself the pleasure of calling on Captain Skef- 
fington while [am in town. The squire will be 
glad to hear news of his brother, and also of—of 
—his niece,” said the rector, pulling up rather 
suddenly, and looking at Dolores’s marble, ex- 
pressionless face with sadness and awe in his 
honest eyes. 

Rebecca gave the address ungraciously enough. 
Dolores put her hand into his gently to wish him 
good-by, but all the pleasure had died out of her 
face, and she spoke no word of encouragement to 
him to come and visit them in their modest quar- 
ters. 

Nor did she reply in any wise to Rebecca’s 
queries and reproofs on the homeward way. She 
said angrily to herself, ‘* That is just how they 
are; if they think I like or care for any thing 
they thwart me directly. Well, I did not say I 
hoped he would come—I would not; but he 
will; and then,” said the foolish child to her- 
self, ‘‘then I shall hear something about St. 
Vincent. But what will Mr. Stapleton think of 
that horrid paper in the parlor, and the dreadful 
slippery prickly horse-hair chairs, and the shab- 
by curtains ?” 

The shabby curtains and the prickly chairs 
made no impression whatever on the rector of 
Kingsmead. No god on Parnassus could have 
been happier than he as he sag in that ugly little 
parlor, and listened patiently to the poor old 
broken-down half-pay officer’s maunderings. 
Rebecca, who grated upon him horribly, was 
seldom there; Dolores always was, and though 
her great eyes looked sad and wistful, and she 
said nothing, yet was it not something, every 
thing, to see her, to feel her near, to know at 
any rate that when he came and when he went 
that firm, slender, elastic palm would rest for a 
moment in his own? 

One day he told them that on the morrow he 
was leaving town, and going back to Kingsmead. 
Captain Skeffington was unusually drowsy that 
afternoon, and in the dusk Dolores found cour- 
age to pour out her griefs to Mr. Stapleton. ‘‘T 
want to get away!” she cried, with a passionate 
sob. ‘‘QOh, help me to get away! I am of no 
good to any one here; Rebecca slave-drives me ; 
my father sleeps all day; I have no books to 
read, and no creature to speak to, and I am 
wretched, wretched !” cried the angry girl, with 
eager flashing eyes. 

** But, my child,” said the rector, as calmly 
as though he had not been in the least startled, 
‘*what do you want ?” 

‘*T want change, I want employment: I want 
something to think of, to do, to suffer.” 

He looked at her sadly. 

‘*Do not anticipate suffering,” he said; ‘‘it 
comes to us all quite soon enough; though when 
it comes we are too apt to forget who sends it.” 

**Do not preach to me,” cried Dolores, im- 
ploringly. ‘‘I was always thought clever at 
school; I learned more than the other girls, and 
carried off most of the prizes. I will be a gov- 
erness; I will teach, and earn my livelihood, and 
come home to spend my half-holidays, and go to 
Kingsmead every summer.” 

Poor foolish child! Was this a promise, or 


was it a coquettish wile ? 

** My child, you must learn first to govern 
yourself before you can govern others.” 

** Ah, you too are cruel!” she said, vexed and 
hurt. 

‘* And what do your father and sister say ?” 

‘*T have not spoken to them yet, but I know 
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what they will say. They will contradict and 
oppose me.” 

“Then you ought to obey. 
‘little things on little wings’— 

*“*T hate little things!” cried Dolores; ‘‘I 
wish every thing in my life were grand, and 
bright, and beautiful; but as that can not be, I 
will work.” 

**To obey, my child, is better than to sacri- 
fice.” 

**T can not bear this life; I can not. I have 
not the heroism of small things, Mr. Stapleton, 
and I am dying here by inches.” 

As he looked at her dilated eyes and trem- 
bling lips he longed to take her to his heart, and 
lull and soothe her there. But he only re- 
plied : 

** Whatever you do, Dolores, think of it on 
your knees first ; and do not act in opposition to 
your father.” 

**T thought you would recommend me as a 
governess,” she said, imploringly. ‘* 1 must 
give some reference, you know, and a clergy- 
man’s name always has such weight.” 

**T entirely disapprove of your plan, and I 
should be acting against my convictions if I did 
not in every way strenuously oppose it.” 

**Oh, very well!” cried Dolores, hurt and of- 
fended. 

He too was deserting her; he too was full of 
prejudices and objections. She was chilled and 
dashed. ‘The supreme moment had come at 
last, and had resulted in nothing but disappoint- 
ment. There was a moment's pause. He was 
pitying the young, restless, throbbing heart, which 
was fluttering so painfully against the bars of its 
cage. He was fearing lest in speaking so strong- 
ly he had done an unwise thing, and perhaps for- 
ever repelled the confidence of that eager, im- 
petuous nature. He felt a care for this ardent, 
passionate child which was motherly rather than 
fatherly in its anxious previsions and tender, ap- 
prehensive solicitude. 

He put his hand on hers. 

**Do not be vexed with me, my dear child; 
I am afraid I spoke too harshly ; but I was sur- 
prised, and—” 

Here Dolores withdrew her hand. 

** Shall I tell your aunt you would like to come 
to Kingsmead in the spring ?” 

**To return here again? No, thank you.” 

And so the ‘matter ended. Dolores’s sensitive 
nature had been thrown back upon itself by Mr. 
Stapleton's unguarded opposition, and she would 
speak of the subject no more. 

That evening, after bidding Robert Stapleton 
good-by, she went up to her room determined 
on a plan of action, from which, she told her- 
self, nothing must suffer her t@ waver. 

St. Vincent was not coming ‘home for.another 
year, and that year must be passed somehow. 
‘The question was, how to get through it as quick- 
ly as possible. 

The following day Dolores said she was going 
to write to her aunt; but when she went to the 
post she dropped two letters into the box instead 
of one. 


Remember that 


” 


Bessy Dalrymple was a good-natured, open- 
hearted, affectionate girl, and when she received 
Dolores’s letter she went at once with it to her 
step-mother. They had been spending the 
Christmas holidays in the country, and now 
they were going back to town. ‘To prison,” 
Bessy called it; for she was a gay fresh young 
thing, and liked running wild with her country 
cousins over hedges and ditches far better than 
taking prim walks, or, still worse, long afternoon 
drives with her step-mother through the dull 
London squares. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, a pale motherly woman, with 
delicate children springing up like so many little 
colorless blossoms around her, was very kind to 
bouncing Bessy, who seemed to have run away 
with all the health and strength of the family ; 
and before Bessy had left her step-mother’s room 
that morning it was agreed that Miss Dalrymple 
should write to her friend, proposing the terms 
on which Mrs. Dalrymple would be happy to en- 
gage her as daily governess to her two little girls, 
Blanche and Helen. 

**I hope she is a nice person, my love,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, just a little plaintively, when 
the letter was signed and sealed. 

** She is not a ‘ person’ at all, mamma,” replied 
Bessy; “‘ but she is quite a lady, if you mean 
that, though her father is poor.” 

When Dolores went to 1000 Lowndes Square, 
and Mrs. Dalrymple saw the governess she had 
chosen for her children, she was just a little 
staggered. The girl's clothes were plain, even 
shabby; but there was such an air of distinction 
about her, despite her simple garments, that Mrs. 
Dalrymple felt rather awed than otherwise. 

** You did not tell me Miss Skeffington was so 
beautiful, love,” she said to her step-daughter. 
** However, it doesn’t matter so much, as nurse 
will always walk out with the children.” 

Rebecca was biting and sarcastic when Dolores 
told her she was going to be daily governess to 
the sisters of an old school-friend. 

“* Don't talk to me about wanting occupation,” 
she said, bitterly ; ‘‘ we are not good enough for 

ou, and that’s the trath of the matter; though 
it's nothing more than might have been expect- 
ed, sending you to such a school. You've never 
been contented since you went to Kingsmead” 
(Dolores winced) ; ‘‘ your head was turned there. 
And who is to mend the clothes and make papa’s 
shirts, 1 should like to know, if you are going off 
all day long in this way ?” 

** In the evenings I will mend and make what- 
ever you like, Rebecca,” said Dolores, meekly. 
She could afford to be gentle now, for she had 
one foot beyond the boundary, and to-morrow 
she would stand on a new territory altogeth- 
er. 
“*T dare say ; and you to go trapesing through 
the streets at all hours of the day and night. It's 
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world’s coming to. 
different.” 

Captain Skeffington, feeble and will-less, said 
nothing. In Rebecca’s presence he agreed with 
her; in Rebecca’s absence he caressed Dolores, 
calling her often Annunziata, and murmuring 
feeble words of affection and admiration over 
his wayward child. So Dolores girded up her 
limbs, and took her staffin her hand, and went 
forth to the battle of life with a confident and 
courageous heart. 

It may seem a trifling circumstance perhaps, 
and yet it is a fact‘worth mentioning, that al- 
though Dolores had told Lord St. Vincent she 
knew his cousin Miss Dalrymple, and that she 
had been at school with her, to Bessy Dalrymple 
she said no word whatever on the subject of hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of her noble kinsman 
when at Kingsmead. 

‘* Hugh” was a sort of household god in 
Lowndes Square. His mother and Bessy’s had 
been sisters, and the two orphaned, or rather 
motherless, children had been brought up like 
brother and sister together. Lady St. Vincent 
had died first, and then her husband ; after which 
Hugh went to live with his aunt and uncle, But 
then Mrs. Dalrymple had also died, and so, un- 


not respectable. But I don't know what young | 
| women are thinking of nowadays, nor what the | 
In my time it used to be | 





because he said his pastors and masters were al- 
ways bothering him about his responsibilities, 
and all that kind of thing, you know, which 
was scarcely fair, because now they kept him 
so strictly that he could not enjoy himself; 
and when he came of age he was to begin di- 
rectly to be unhappy and hard-worked, and nev- 
er have a moment's peace or rest, because every 
one was always preaching to him about—well, 
about that text, you know, relating to the eye of 
a needle. And so on, 

Then St. Vincent had to be photographed in 
a hundred different costumes and attitudes; and 
as he was very liberal in this respect, the albums 
of all Bessy’s bosom friends were thickly scat- 
tered with representations of this young noble- 
man, respecting whom prudent mothers looked 
wise ; and of whom friends of the same age and 
sex as himself already spoke as ‘‘a great catch.” 

If Bessy ever dreamed of St. Vincent’s marry- 
ing—and we may be very sure she did dream of 
this blissful consummation of things, after a due 
period of triumphant success—she always pic- 
tured his bride as some marvelously radiant creat- 
ure with purple eyes and golden hair, and every 
charm that woman ever possessed or poet sung. 
She might be a princess; she would certainly be 
of elevated rank. Hugh would never stoop to 
conquer—oh, never ; and Bessy was far too pro- 
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til the Colonel married again, the two children 
had been left almost entirely to each other, and 
a close affection had sprang up between them. 
Bessy was by no means a clever girl, but she had 
an affectionate, unselfish nature, and set up Hugh 
in her heart like a young god, and worshiped him 
like a hero. He liked her all the better for not 
being too clever, and described her to his school- 
friends as ‘‘a jolly sort of a girl, with no stuff 
about her, you know;” which being interpreted 
meant that Bessy felt herself supremely happy 
in being allowed to trot about after him; to hold 
his bait when he fished; to fetch his slippers for 
him when his feet were wet or tired; to collect 
string, percussion-caps, and other valuables for 
him, when desired by the young lord to “‘ put his 
den tidy” —a behest which, regarding it as she did 
as the highest mark of confidence, brought some- 
thing very like bliss to Bessy’s honest heart. 

As he got older, and she went to school, she 
talked of him as girls talk of great, strong, hand- 
some, kindly elder brothers. ‘There never had 
been such a creature as Hugh, and there never 
could be; so handsome, and clever, and good- 
natured, and amusing, you know, and so gener- 
ous and kind-hearted. But he was very rich, 
was he not? Yes, he would be very rich some 
day ; but that was the least part of it; and be- 
sides, he did not like that side of the story at all, 











“MY LOVE IS LIKE THE RED RED ROSE.” 


saic to take King Cophetua’s little infatuation as 
a precedent. Oh no; for Hugh some splendid 
bride must be found, to whom they all should 
do homage. Meanwhile Hugh was abroad, and 
Dolores was in Lowndes Square. 

** Well, dear,” said Bessy, who was sitting on 
the hearth-rug in front of the school-room fire, 
“as I was saying, he turned round—but you 
don’t know Hugh, so it’s of no use my telling 
you the story, because you could not in the least 
imagine how he looked; stay, I will fetch my 
photograph -album, and then I can finish my 
story before the children come in;” and off she 
ran, while Dolores, with a flush that was partly 
shame at deceiving her friend, and partly a ten- 
derer emotion, rose hastily, and walked once or 
twice up and down the room. How she reveled 
in these never-ending, endless, thousand-and- 
one-nights-like stories of Bessy’s about the in- 
comparable Hugh! She could have listened for- 


ever; and now an anxious nervous impatierice | 
was upon her lest nurse should bring the children | 


in from their afternoon walk before she had 
heard the end of the story. ‘‘ Well?” she said, 
almost harshly, certainly very abruptly, as Bessy 
came staggering in laden with photograph al- 
bums—‘‘ well ?” 

**No, don’t look at that one,” cried Bessy. 
**T’ve got him in all my books; but you must 





look at those afterward. I want you to see him 
in the very dress, black velvet knickerbockers, 
you know, and purple stockings, and shoes with 
great silver buckles—ah, here it is!” 

Dolores’s head swam, and her heart gave oné 
great throb, while a film spread over her eyes as 
she bent down to look at Miss Dalrymple’s pho- 
tographs. It was like meeting St. Vincent again; 
it was as though he must speak to her, And 
then a sudden revulsion came over her; she sat 
down suddenly and shut up the book. 

“Isn't it charming, Dolores?” said Bessy. 
“But if you only knew him! it doesn’t half do 
him justice,” 

Dolores tried hard to say she did know him; 
but whether maiden modesty, the fear of betray- 
ing her secret, or the dread of her friend’s sur- 
prise at her long silence on the subject, lamed 
her tongue and kept her silent, it would be hard 
to say. She was so silent that even Bessy, ab- 
sorbed as she was with her Admirablé Crichton, 
paused for a moment to look at her. 

‘*What is it, Dolores?” she asked. ‘You 
were so flushed just now, and now you are so pale 
—what is it ?” 

**Nothing; a slight faintness; it will pass 
away,” replied Dolores, falteringly. She wanted 
to lay her head down upon the good girl’s bosom 
and cry, and tell her all her troubles. If only 
Bessy had been a little suspicious! But how 
could she be? ‘* Shall I leave the books, dear? 
It may amuse you to look at them when you feel 
better; I must go now.” 


Amuse her to look at them! When Bessy 


“was gone Dolores took the books, and, locking 


the door of the little room appropriated to her 
use, knelt down and opened those wonderful 
treasures. She could not have looked at them 
in Bessy’s presence; a thousand feelings would 
have prevented this; now she opened the books 
and looked lingeringly and lovingly over them. 
She longed to steal one of the photographs, but 
dared not. 


* * * * *” * 


The summer had come and gone, and the ear- 
ly spring found Dolores still governess to Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s children, She had quite regained 
her old cheerfulness, and was as bright and hap- 
py as when we saw her plunging her face into 
the dewy violets at Kingsmead Manor. She 
heard, it is true, less and less of St. Vincent, for 
Bessy Dalrymple (whose second season it now 
was) was so immersed in gayeties that she found 
few opportunities of running to the school-room 
for a chat with her old friend and school-fellow. 

Dolores liked her life. She liked her early 
morning walk to Lowndes Square while as yet 
the fashionable world was still asleep; she liked 
her pupils; she liked her walk home, when she 
caught passing glimpses of the gay world, and 
wondered at the lovely faces she saw looking out 
of clouds of muslin and lace, fresh, rosy, and re- 
fined, as though sin and sorrow were not and 
never had been. She dreamed her young dreams 
and saw her bright visions, and no ripple of envy 
or doubt or mistrust ever troubled the calm sur- 
face of her soul, She was so much a child, and 

et so much a woman, that she played with the 
ovely toys of her imagination, and regarded not 
the outer world. 

The last summer holidays she had spent at 
Kingsmead. Aunt and uncle Skeffington petted 
and spoiled her as of yore; Robert Stapleton 
came daily to see her, bringing her fresh flowers 
(though the old garden at the Manor was all 
ablaze with blossoms) and books and music. 

** Dolores,” he said, the night before she left, 
‘though I have spoken no word of my love, I 
am still the same; my feelings are unchanged.” 

**And mine, too,” she answered, the bright- 
ness of her smile for a moment dimmed. That 
was all. 

As her aunt came to kiss her that night in 
bed, ‘‘ We shall miss you, birdie,” said the sweet 
old lady, bending over her, as she lay in the 
white lavender - scented sheets, a very rose of 
Sharon; ‘we shall miss you sorely at first, my 
dear.” 

To which Dolores made answer by hugging 
her aunt in an ecstatic manner, half crying as 
she thought her pleasant holiday was over, and 
yet half happy at the idea of getting back to 
town, and of soon hearing news of St. Vincent 
again. 

**T have sometimes thought of late,” began 
Mrs. Skeffington once more, glancing at Dolores 
almost timidly as she lay back in bed, her hair 
somewhat disheveled and her face slightly flush- 
ed from the strict embrace wherein she had so 
lately held that comely form; ‘‘I have some- 
times thought, my love, that you would come 
and settle among us altogether.” 

‘**T am coming next summer, aunt,” said Do- 
lores, glancing away from the question. 

** For good, birdie ?” 

‘*Perhaps for bad, auntie; who knows? or 
perhaps only for indifferent; and that is dread- 
ful, you know—neither hot nor cold, as St. John 
says.” 

‘* Well, you've time enough, my dear; you're 
barely twenty yet, and surely that’s young enough 
to marry.” 

***T’m ower young to marry yet,’” sang Do- 
lores from among her pillows, with bright girlish 

lee. 

** Well, good-night, and God bless you, my 
girl; you know this home is always happy to 
have you.” 

Dolores nestled up to her aunt again, and the 
soft tears were on both their cheeks as they kiss- 
ed once more and parted. In after-days Dolores 
was often to think of those simple kindly words, 
and of her own jesting reply. But the time had 
not come yet. Thus we speak darkly, knowing 
not what we say ;_ but the future reveals to us all 
the import, all the meaning of those words so 
lightly spoken, and in them we seem to read a 
prophetic foreshadowing of truths unguessed at 
while we uttered them, 
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THE BLONDE. 


IPNHE generally natural and sweetly fascinating 
painter, Greuze, was probably in the mind of 
the artist when he painted the picture engraved. 
The vivacity of the eyes, the dimpled sweetness 
of the lips, and the archness of expression, are 
quite in the feeling of the early Master. ‘The 
imagination readily supplies the gold of the hair, 
the pearly white of the complexion, the azure of 
the eyes, and the rosy flush of the cheeks, which 
the engraver can not give. ‘The pure blonde is 
already a somewhat rare type of American beau- 
ty; and, if some theorists are to be believed, is 
destined to disappear altogether in this country, 
to make way for the brilliant brunette. . 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our own CorresponpeEnt. } 


HE past fortnight, like the former one, has 

been a bad time for Parisian purveyors of 
news. ‘The electioneering contest is the only 
subject thought or spoken of at present. The 
newspapers are filled with accounts of the pre- 
paratory meetings or with articles recommending 
an Opposition or an Imperialist candidate. These 
disinterested journals generally have one of their 
contributors to offer as a representative of the 
nation. Indeed many mushroom prints have 
been started for no other purpose. The walls 
are covered with the *‘ professions de foi” of MM. 
Thiers, Devinck, Jules Simon, Jules Favre, and 
hundreds of less celebrated legislators, all prom- 
ising wonderful reforms, all undertaking to se- 
cure our happiness, provided we have the kind- 
ness to vote for them. Those who have the cour- 
age to brave the crush and heat of the electoral 
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THE BLONDE.—[From a Parntine sy H. Scuiesrncer. } 


meetings have the same story to tell. Every 
where, in the salons of the Hotel du Louvre as 
well as in the spacious Cirque Impérial, the up- 
roar is deafening and the heat almost stifling. 
Every one agrees that France requires more lib- 
erty; but if a speaker has the audacity to hint 
that, as yet, M. Rochefort or M. Bancel have 
given no proofs of their statesmanship, groans 
and hisses drown his voice. ‘The violence with 
which the ultra-Radicals have attacked not only 
the Government but Jules Favre himself, has 
frightened a great many liberal voters ; and it is 
generally thought that Paris will not name nine 
Opposition deputies as it did six years ago. The 
authorities have had the good sense not to put 
forward any official candidates, and the police has 
orders to show the utmost forbearance while 
keeping in order the tumultuous crowds which 
assemble at the doors of dancing-rooms where 
the electoral meetings are generally held. 

Several of the deputies named by the Parisians 
in 1863 have little or no chance of being re-elected. 
Garnier Pagés and Carnot are considered too old; 
Guéroult has rendered himself obnoxious by de- 
fending the interests of Prussia in his newspaper, 
and he is accused besides of being on friendly 
terms with Prince Napoleon. Emile Ollivier and 
Darimon are regarded as turn-coats. However, 
M. Rochefort will not be called upon to fill the 
vacant seat of any of these gentlemen. He abuses 
the outgoing deputies for want of courage; but 
as he ran off to Belgium when condemned to a 
few months’ imprisonment for violently attacking 
the Emperor in the Lanterne, he is laughed at 
when endeavoring to pass himself off as a mar- 
tyr. 

In spite of the electoral turmoil and the num- 
ber of patriots who, laying their hands on their 
hearts, offer to represent us as we were never 


represented, people have been dancing at the 
Tuileries. The last of the Empress’s six Mon- 
day receptions took place on the 10th of April, 
and was the most brilliant of all, owing to the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
‘The Princess, who had refused previous invita- 
tions from the Comtesse de Pourtalés and the 
Duchess of Hamilton, seemed to enjoy excellent 
health after her Eastern trip. She was dressed 
in tulle, with a broad white taffeta sash and a 
magnificent coronet of diamonds for all orna- 
ment. The Emperor and the Prince of Wales 
both wore the garter. The Empress, who still 
appears young, although she celebrated her forty- 
second birthday a few days ago, wore white tulle 
with a tunic of Scotch plaid. The Prince of 
Wales danced tie first quadrille with Princess 
Clotilde, the Princess of Wales’s partner being 
Prince Joachim Murat. Hussein Pacha, Mar- 
shal Canrobert, Duchesse de Montmorency, 
daughter of the English Vicomtesse d’Aguado, 
Comtesse de Pourtalés, and Princess Clotilde 
were alone admitted to the Imperial supper- 
table. Among the guests were the Duchesse 
de Litta, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan, Princess 
de Metternich, Misses Hervey, and Mrs. Gold- 
schmidt, Misses Sims, Duchesse Fernan-Nunez, 
Marquise de Gallifet, ete. Dancing lasted until 
three o'clock. 

As I have just hinted the electoral fever is not 
likely to produce a political revolution; but a 
radical revolution seems to be taking place as far 
as dress is concerned. Sweet simplicity appears 
to be the order of the day. No more crinoline 
—not even the semblance of crinoline! No more 
glass beads, no more ruches, coques, rouleaux, 
grelots—no more pompons! Farewell to all 
glaring colors and strong contrasts. The new 
spring toilettes, which the inclemency of the 
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weather had prevented from making their ap 
pearance at the Easter Longchamp, have at last 
‘been inaugurated” (to use the expression of 
the Vicomtesse de Renneville), at the last races 
The robe bouffante adorned with a hump 4 a 
Venus Hottentote has undergone a salutary am 
putation. The queens of fashion 
rule by right of grace and beauty—will no lon- 
ger consent to disfigure themselves. They pat 
ronize taffetas of light but not glaring hues, with 
merely a few stripes of velvet on the corsage by 
way of ornament. The trimmings of, the bon- 
nets, on a ground of black lace or tulle, are also 
less gaudy than those in vogue last spring. 
Fathers and husbands rejoice at this change ; 
but ought they not rather to tremble? ‘Lhe 
wheel of fashion, like that of fortune, keeps turn- 
ing. I fear the simplicity which delights them 
to-day may forbode the advent of some costly 
extravagance. But sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. In the mean time, let us congrat 
ulate the ladies on the return of good taste. In 
the golden age, according to Ovid, innocent 
shepherdesses went ‘clothed in innocence and 


flowers ;” and if we are to believe the poets of 
1 


those whe 


| antiquity women were loved then just as much 


as they are nowadays, without being condemned 
to wear such a load of ornaments. 
Alas, divorces, which were unknown in those 


| happy days, are become more frequent of late in 


| Parisian society. 


Sometimes it is the husband, 
sometimes the wife who requests Dame Justice to 
untie the conjugal knot. Gossip is busy with a 
proces en séparation, in which the lady is the 
complainant. The Comte de Turenne, an ex- 


| pontifical Zouave, who, notwithstanding his il- 


lustrious name, was as poor as a church mouse, 


| had married a few years ago the daughter of a 


rich Jew. M. Allegri, the father-in-law, had 
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not consented without regret to allow his grand- 
children to be baptized, and he thought fit to 
criticise the conduct of the Comte. It appears 
that Madame de Turenne had been imprudent 
enough to employ as governess a young lady of 
very great beauty, and her husband took it into 
his ex-pontifical head that he would learn Ger- 
man in double-quick time from so lovely a teach- 
er. The old father-in-law interfered, Madame 
became jealous, and a lawsuit was the conse- 
quence. But hont soit qui mal y pense; the 
judges have declared the lessons quite innocent, 
the wife confessed herself mistaken, and the 
reconciled couple left the court arm in arm. 
May all such matrimonial strifes end as well! 

Another odd lawsuit is that brought against 
Princess Isabeau de Bauveau by certain mem- 
bers of her family, who endeavored to have her 
detained in a lunatic asylum. The young Prin- 
cess is a spiritist, and certainly professes some- 
what eccentric ideas on many subjects; but she 
is far from mad for all that. She pleaded her 
own cause before the tribunal, and spoke with 
so much good sense that she was declared quite 
competent to manage her own affairs. As she 
can claim an immense fortune in her own right, 
she will soon find a husband to help her in the 
difficult task of spending it. 

The American colony, like the rest of our Pa- 
risian aristocracy, is packing up and flying from 
the dust of the city. Already most of the villas 
of the suburbs are occupied by rich tenants, who 
require repose after thespleasant labors of the 
past winter. One of the stars, whose departure 
will be deeply felt by the fashionable and musical 
world, is Mrs. Moulton, who intends ere long re- 
turning to the United States. I read in an En- 
glish paper that at Queen Victoria’s last drawing- 
room the following American ladies were present- 
ed by the Countess of Clarendon, in the absence 
of Mrs. Reverdy Johnson: Mrs, James B. An- 
drews, of New York; Miss Jeanie Field, New 
York; Miss Clara Louise Hastings, San Fran- 
cisco; Mrs. W. Henry M‘Vickar, Miss M‘Vickar, 
and Miss Edith M‘Vickar. 

On the I1lth, at the Tuileries, the Emperor 
and the Empress signed the contrat de mariage 
of Mile. Jurieu de la Gravitre, who was united 
the following day to M. Massias, a good-looking 
and promising lieutenant of the French navy. 
Admiral Jurieu de la Graviére is one of his Ma- 
jesty’s aids-de-camp, which explains the thou- 
sand francs’ worth of presents added to the cor- 
beille by the Empress. On the 14th another 
great wedding was solemnized in the little church 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine, which was crammed to suf- 
focation with all the celebrities of Paris: the 
bride was the only daughter of the Mayor of 
Neuilly, Mile. Ibry, who is entitled to a fortune 
of three millions of francs; and the lucky hus- 
band was young Carraby, a lawyer of great tal- 
ent, but whose pockets as yet had remaified very 
poorly lined. 

Apropos of millions, the success of the loan 
raised by the city of Paris is really astounding. 
The sum required was 250,000,000 francs, and 
the subscription was closed on the second day, 
the loan having been covered Fr1irTy-tTwo times! 
It would seem, after all, that France is in a rath- 
er prosperous condition, despite of Thiers’s dec- 
lamations against free trade. 

As usual, the opening of the exhibition of 
painting and sculpture attracted numerous visit- 
ors to the Palais de I’Industrie on the Ist of 
May. The statuary makes but a poor show this 
year; but there are some excellent paintings. 
J was especially struck by a landscape of Gus- 
tave Doré, Souvenir de Rosenh @ mountain 
stream falling from snowy heights along a bed 
of moss-covered stones, the varied hues of the 
lichen and Alpine ferns being rendered with mar- 
velous truth. This scene is refreshing to look 
oa in the heated atmosphere of the salon d’hon- 
neur. It is of a more vigorous execution and 
richer in color than the former productions of 
the young and celebrated artist. The two best 
portraits of the exhibition are by ladies. That 
of M. Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
by Mlle. Félicie Schneider (no relation to La 
belle Héléne), is a master-piece. Mlle. Cécile 
Ferritre’s likeness of the young Prince of As- 
turias, son of ex-Queen Isabella, is compared by 
connoisseurs to Vandyck’s best productions. 
America is worthily represented by Miss Wilson 
for portraits; by Ramsay for still life; by Willy 
for home scenes; and for landscape by Bier- 
stadt, whose Storm in the Rocky Mountains is 
much admired. I must also mention Bacon's 
Dresden Fair, an admirable painting, full of 
broad humor, and the same artist’s Where is 
Mamma ?-a domestic scene which arrests atten- 
tion. 

In his word-painting I am sorry to say that 
Vietor Hugo has not been as successful as usual. 
For the first time critics have applied the lash to 
one of his writings. Until now Victor Hugo, 
like Béranger, formed as it were part of the na- 
tional glory of France, and no one dared to 
blame even his worst faults. The charm is bro- 
ken, and “ L’Homme qui Rit” is abused even by 
the author’s friends. Luckily “the lion of 
Guernsey” has too good opinion of himself to 
feel discouraged; more luckily still for his rep- 
utation, his pes baggage is so rich that he 
can well afford to let his last novel fall into the 
waste-paper basket. For my part, I agree with 
the critic who says that the reader of ‘‘ The Man 
who Laughs” soon becomes ‘‘the man who 
yawns.” An English reader especially is sur- 
prised to see how little Victor Hugo, after so 
Jong a residence abroad, knows about England. 
He seldom ever deigns to spell an English word 

roperly. ‘The absurdities into which he falls 
by imagining that the antiquated charters of Ath- 
tan and Alfred were the laws which governed 
Great Britain under the Stuarts, and his abso- 
late ignorance of English history, call forth a 
shrug of derision. The author of the translation 
now appearing in the Gentleman's Magazine 








confesses that he has been obliged to condense 
the work. It is a pity that he does not consider 
himself authorized to correct some of the blun- 
ders. By-the-by, the leader of the romantic 
school is fond of quoting Spanish, and passes off 
here as a Spanish scholar. I, believe no 
one as yet has pointed out the ridiculous manner 
in which he misquotes the language of Cervantes. 
Still, he is so certain of his scholarship in this 
respect that he has given in his ‘‘ Travailleurs de 
la Mer” several pages of such Spanish as would, 
indeed, make a citizen of Madrid laugh to his 
heart's content. Longfellow ought to have paid 
a visit to Guernsey during his European tour in 
order to give his brother-poet a few ae 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. De Wirr.—Bilack coat and pantaloons, with 
black or white vest, is regular full dress; but many 
gay young gentlemen who aspire to lead the fash- 
ions are adopting the English style of pearl-colored 
or lavender pantaloons for evening receptions. 

A Svusscriser.—A buff gingham suit should be 
plainly made with a short gored dress, and belted 
basque trimmed with fluted ruffles of the same. See 
directions above for Marseilles suit. Make your wash 
poplin by the Concordia suit pattern illustrated in an- 
other column. 

Lvorspa D. C.—The Italienne hat or dark straw or 
black crinoline, and the old-fashioned broad flats are 
worn for protecting the face from the sun. 

M. J. C.—For your boy of six months make a nan- 
sook slip with low baby waist and full skirt trimmed 
with tucks and Valenciennes lace. Over this a white 
merino sacque and a piqué cloak, circular shape, trim- 
med with embroidery. Valenciennes lace turban for 
best hat; one of piqué for ordinary wear. 

Maxie Z.—Make your blue and white hair-line silk 
with plain trained skirt. The corsage is high with 
heart-shaped neck. Two narrow ruches of blue silk 
with a white satin ruche in the centre surround the 
neck to the belt, while two other ruches outline bre- 
telles. Coat-sleeves with four ruches at the wrist. 
Wide blue sash. 

Moruer.—For your daughter of 15, not yet in long 
dresses, get a white English barége with inch-wide 
stripes of apple-green. The skirt gored to the ankles 
is trimmed with a ten-inch bias flounce, hemmed and 
gathered. Above this are three very narrow ruffles 
overlapping each other, and headed by a green silk 
ruche. Short upper skirt with apron front and puffed 
back, bordered with one ruffle and ruche. Tight cor- 
sage with very low Watteau neck and coat-sleeves. 
Ruche around neck, and two ruffles on wrist. Lace 
chemisette. Green ribbon sash. 

L. Monrrevau.t.—If you wish to ask a .ady to take 
your arm, why not say so at once, without any circum- 
locution? Well-bred people use the simplest language 
in which to convey their thoughts as consistent with 
the truest politeness. 

Trans_aTon.—The field of translation is so crowded 
that it is difficult to obtain employment therein. The 
only advice that we can give you is to make a judicious 
selection of works to be translated, and to inspire pub- 
lishers with your own faith in their success. 

Mary H. C.—If you have any reason to suppose that 
your friend's letters have miscarried, or that any mis- 
understanding exists which should be remedied, it is 
quite proper that you should write and ascertain the 
facts, But if you suspect that he has causelessly 
dropped the correspondence, we advise you not to 
place yourself in the unpleasant position of seeming 
to force its continuance upon him 

E. M. N.—Fichu is pronounced as if spelled fe-shu. 

Lutv Be.t.—By taking arsenic internally you may 
gain plumpness and rosiness at the expense of early 
decay and death. Arsenious lotions are also to be 
distrusted; some are said to be jnnocuous if pre- 
pared by experienced hands; but we discountenance 
their use. Cold water and open air exercise are the 
best cosmetics. 

Vaueuan.—Reliable picture dealers will be able to 
estimate the value of your sketches, and the probabil- 
ity of their sale, 

Grrtevpe.—You should put very little trimming on 
your dresses, as you are large. For your alj we 
advise the flat pleated frill Mlustrated for the Virginie 
Walking Dress in Bazar No. 24. The waist is untrim- 
med; one row is placed around the skirt, sleeves, and 
sash. A wide marquise puff of satin made in reversed 
box-pleats is the handsomest trimming you can have 
for your moiré. Trained skirts will be more becom- 
ing to you than short ones. 

A Susscriser.—A bride to be married in garnet silk 
1s advised not to wear a veil, but merely white flowers 
in her hair. White kid gloves. Black satin-frangais 
boots.—¢2 50 buys a good hoop skirt. 

Rena F.—Make of your sacque a short-fitted basque 
with coat-sleeves. Round it from the belt, loop be- 
hind, and wear a sash. Your ideas about the grena- 
dine skirt and sacque are correct. It will be appro- 
priate for colors or for very light mourning. You 
will be able to get a short dress out of your trained 
silk skirt. The patterns in Bazar No. 2% will farnish 
you a guide for this and your linen dress. High- 
necked Gabrielles of piqué and percale are fashiona- 
ble for little girls; also low gored dresses with little 
sacques, 

Vv. E. 8.—A machine for crushing the ice for ice- 
cream costs $7. 

PameLa.—Watch-chains are worn with the pin in 
collar, and the watch in a belt, Slippers are only 
worn to breakfast in hotels. 

M. Y. O. B.—Lemon juice is used to whiten the 
hands; glycerine to soften them and prevent chap- 
ping. Light diet may remove pimples from the face. 
We have no knowledge of the work in question. 

Mas. B. L. M.—Your inquiry about air-tight jars for 
fruit is answered in another column. 

Mars. L. R.—The walking dress patterns given in 
Bazar No. % will furnish you a guide for making 
your buff percale. 

Marr.—A soft gray or drab silk with train and pe- 
plum is a suitable wedding dress for an elderly lady. 
Black lace ruches and a rose spray would trim a straw 
bonnet for a lady of thirty. Fichus and capes will be 
much worn with summer suits for church. A short 
Gabrielle and loose jaunty sacque trimmed with white 
Marseilles braid is the best plan to make a suit for a 
girl of thirteen years. 

F, E.—Make your striped calico with a belted sacque 
and gored skirt trimmed with a straight flounce. Cut 
the cross-barred muslin with French waist and demi- 
train skirt gored in front and sides, and trimmed with 

fluted ruffles ofnansook. The gray poplin would make 
a serviceable hack suit for the street—a short gored 








dress of the gray goods with a mantle or a peplum 
of your black alpaca. See Supplement ot Bazar No. 
24 for pattern and full directions. Wear a black hat 
always in mourning. 

.Dauru Guxerr.—If you have read the Bazar you 
must have seen that we consider it unsafe to use de- 
pilatories.—We do not know what kind of corsets are 
worn by the singers you mention, and should not feel 
at liberty to repeat it if we knew. 

Mayounnzxen,—In the next Supplement we will give 


color. Narrow black guipure trims white styl- 
ishly.—Velocipedes are only serviceable on smooth 
roads.—For a gift to your husband why not embroid- 
er the centre stripe of an Oriental chair, or adorn a 
smoker's camp chair with your own needle-work. 
Any expert needle-woman can follow out the pattern 
without instructions in embroidery. See New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 24. d 

Annie M. C,—Any responsible saddler will furnish 
you with a spur. If you wish it silver-plated send 
your order to a silver-smith. We advise you to use 
instead a small cane with a spur in one end. The 
price will be about $5. 

J. M. C. anv E. V. §.—Fruit and water stains ex- 
tract the color from silk, and there is nothing that 
will restore it, 

N. S.—Long dresses are never seen on the street in 
New York unless worn by strangers. We have illus- 
trated the manner of looping up long skirts in pre- 
vious Numbers of the Bazar. White Marseilles would 
be suitable for the lady you describe.—Any good rhet- 
oric, or Parker's ‘Aids to English Composition,” will 
furnish you rules of style. In letter-writing, or any 
kind of composition, you must remember that sim- 
plicity and directness are the first things to be de- 
sired. Write straight to the point, in the simplest 
language you can command, and avoid all pedantry 
or apparent effort at fine writing.—Banting’s system 
for reducing corpulency is worth your trial.—Your 
capital would serve for a modest beginning in a 
small town.—Two ladies, in our opinion, can travel 
in safety any where in the United States, 

Anna B, W.—An excellent pattern of an over-skirt 
is given with the Gisela Walking Dress in Bazar No. 
24. The skirt of the Martha dress in the same paper 
will serve for any short skirt, In Bazar No. 2, Vol. II., 
you will find a pattern of a gored trained skirt. 

M. R. S.—You will find a stylish pattern for an over- 
skirt with the Gisela Walking Dress in Bazar No. 24. 
Over-skirts are very much worn, and we think will 
continue in style. 

Mazy.—The Concordia Walking Dress, of which a 
pattern is given in Bazar No. 24, will look exceed- 
ingly handsome in black grenadine made over black 
silk. The pleated ruffles are very appropriate made 
straight, hemmed at the edges, with a row of silk 
piping to hold them in place. If you prefer an upper 
skiri. and belted mantle—a fashion prevalent for gren- 
adine—use the Gisela over-skirt and the Emilia man- 
tle pattern, making the mantle surplice front instead 
of buttoned. 

Cc. C.—You can not take the front width of your 
skirt for a new waist, as that would necessitate a 
seam in front, which is old style; but, as two gored 
side breadths are more worn than three, you can 
take the third breadth on each side for a waist, If 
your skirt is not then full enough for two yards of 
trai) ou must shorten it until it hangs gracefully, 
Demi-trains of half a yard are fashionable. Make a 
peplum and sash of your satin to give it still better 
style. See pattern in Bazar No. 24, 

L. E. P.—Read reply to “ Clara Graduate,” in Bazar 
No. 24, for directions for making graduating dress. 

Maz L.—Putting bits of white wax in the box with 
a white shawl of lace or grenadine is said to keep it 
from turning yellow. It is also well to wrap deli- 
cate white garments of silk or wool in white oil pa- 

r. 
ye FE, Viotor.—See Bazar No, 16, Vol. IL, for de- 
scription of riding-habits. Patterns of white waists 
will be given in the next Supplement.—Queen Victo- 
ria has nine children.—A crépé (pronounced as if 
spelled crapay) is made of curled hair on wire, and is 
commonly called a “‘rat.”"—Percale is thick French 
cambric.—Gretna Green is the Scottish town to which 
English couples run away to be married. 

Pxrxicuoie.—Read answer above to ‘‘ Mary,” about 
making a black grenadine walking dress. A fashion 
pretty for a blonde is to put two small silk folds to- 
gether—one of pale blue, the other green—above the 
pleated flounces of black grenadine. If you are a bru- 
nette use pale buff silk beneath a blacklace ruche. This 
trimming would also answer for a trained grenadine 
made with upper skirt, Watteau rounded waist, and 
Maria Theresa sleeves. As you are to travel all sum- 
mer, stopping only a short time at the different cities, 
you will need handsome dresses rather than a great 
variety. Grenadine, foulard, English barége, and silk 
are less apt to wrinkle when packed in trunks than are 
wash goods, and are always ready without going tothe 
laundry every week. A black silk dress, a black gren- 
adine, a silk of becoming light color, a foulard if you 
choose, an elaborately trimmed Swiss muslin (plain, 
not striped Swiss), a gray pongee, or a wash poplin 
for traveling, and light percales and piqné for morn- 
ing dresses. As you will spend many days in sight- 
seeing you can often breakfast in the short suit you 
wear in the street. 
nous of opera cloth will answer for a wrap to be worn 
on cool mornings. 

Carnie E. 8.—Patterns of peplums are given in Ba- 
zar No. 24, Vol. IL. 

Mrs. De. H.—Your sample is English poplin, very 
pretty, but it spots easily, and frays.—Any bird fan- 
cier will give you directions about the care of your 
mocking-bird. 

Mas. C. W. D. F.—Use the Gisela Walking Dress pat- 
tern for your piqué, or else the Virginie. Trim with 
dimity raffles or with Hamburg embroidery.—Your 
four-year-old girl should wear white stockings extend- 
ing above the knee and held up by an elastic band but- 
toned on one end of the stocking top, and on the other 
to the waistband of her drawers. Her drawers should 
be so short as to be visible only when her dress is 
tossed about. Over her low-necked piqué dresses she 
should wear a short loose jacket of the dress material, 
reaching only to the belt, and plainly disclosing the 
belt and sash of colored ribbon worn beneath. 

Geraupine Sr. CLare.—Yon failed to send sample 
of silk. The Concordia and the Lafleur Walking 
Dress patterns in Bazar No. 2% are suitable for silk 
and poplin dresses. Pleated ruffles of the same are 
more worn than fringe and folds. Get a sewed chip 
Versailles hat. or else an Italienne for the blonde of 
seventeen. Face the brim with light blue velvet, and 
trim with a cluster of pink wild roses, with trailing 
vine of buds behind, Make the black suit for a mid- 


An embroidered jacket or a bur- 





dle-aged lady by the Emilia Walking Dress pattern in 
Bazar No. 24. You will find patterns of gored upper 
and under skirts in the Supplement of that paper. 








WHAT IS QUILLAYA SAPONARIA? 
Tr is a tree, the bark of a Chilian tree which 
yields, when macerated, a fragrant vegetable 
soap with cleaning and antiputrescent properties 
not possessed by any other vegetable production. 
This bark is a prominent constituent of the cele- 
brated Sozoponrt, the most popular dental pre 
aration ever introduced into America.—[ Com.) 








To remove Moru Patones, Fexoxtes, and Tan from 
e use Perry's Morn anp Frroxie Lorton. 
es 6 only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com.} 





ying Wh atterns may be ‘transferred 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


380 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
(A.D. 1790), 


Invite Families ng, through Dublin to an inoue. 

NRIVALED STOCK of PU iT 
IRISH POPLINS, which, being manufactured spec- 
ially for the HOME TRADE, will be found PECUL- 
IARLY SUPERIOR, and to include goods NOT 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. 











Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel). 


PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of Annihilator, for Catarrh or colds in the 
head, or one pint of Pain Paint Koubte strength), sent, 


free of express cha! on receipt of $5; or one gallon 
of Pain Paint (double vy bor $20. Small Dottles 
sold at all Drug Stores. L. WOLCOTT, Inventor 
and Sole Prop 


r, 181 Chatham Square, New York. 
THE ASHLAND 
COMBINATION BEDSTEAD. 


One cut shows the 
Bedstead awit appears 
with the Crib or sin- 
gle bedstead not in 
use; the other repre- 
sents the Bedstead 
with the attachment 
drawn out. It can be 
entirely separated 
from the dstead, 
and rolled about at 
pleasure. By lifting 
the foot of the Crib, 
the legs drop down 
through hollow posts, 
and are fastened by 
simple pon, Senne 
the Crib on a leve 
with the Bedstead. 
The same process 
with the he The 
head and foot boards 
are folded down over 
the mattress when not 
inuse. The Crib can 
contain the bed made up for use when closed in. 
Each Bedstead can have a Single or a Crib 
on each side, as required, giving accommodations for 
Sour persons, and occupying, during the day, only the 
space of one bedstead. 

Salesroom, 97 BLEECKER ST., second block 
west of Broadway, New York. 

G. C. TRACY, Agent for Patentee. 


Stare anp County Rigurs ror Sare.—Send for 
Circular and Prices. 


DRINK PURE TEAS. 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Nos. 26, 28, 
and 30 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE.” Try their 
90c. AND $1 OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. Agents appointed. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPER. 


A Large Assortment of 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FRENCH BOOTS, SHOES, 
AND GAITERS, 
Elegantly made, and of 
the most modern design. 
E. FLANNERY, 
914 Broadway, between 20th and 2ist Streets. 


IVERS OF IMPURE BLOOD 
Flow and vibrate thro} the 
systems of those tainted with 
——, Salt-Rheum, Bar- 

Eruptions or Pim- 

Roughness 

Skin &e. 
Stafford'’s IRON AND SUL- 
Ea it ral pany 
and drive out @ impurities, 
and effect an immediate and 
permanent cure. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, ¢ ; 8 Packages, 
36 Powders, $2 50. ailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 
pe RBeM AS & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 
: REMOVED TO 
188 axp 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Between Broapway anp Nassav.) 


~ aieeane SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
In every novelty of style. 


PRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Spring Overcoats of Scotch Tweed. 





SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Spring Overcoats of English Melton. 














‘PRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Spring Overcoats $6, $8, $10, $12 to $25. 


GPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Suits in Silk Mixtures and Tricots. 








SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
, Suits in Scotch Tweeds. 


Q PRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Suits in English Meltons. 


XPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Suits in Linen Drills and Ducks. 


GPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Suits $12, $14, $15, $20 to $35. 


SPRING SUITS FOR BOYS & YOUTH. 
Boys’ Home and School Suits. 


SPRING SUITS FOR BOYS & YOUTH. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Dress Suits. 


SPRING 

















SPRING SUITS FOR BOYS & YOUTH. 


The most useful and becoming styles. 





QPaiie SUITS FOR BOYS & YOUTH. 
Boys’ Linen and Marseilles Suits. 
‘PRING SUITS FOR BOYS & YOUTH. 
Boys Suits, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15 to $20. 
t#~ NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, 
PRICE-LIST, and SAMPLES OF GOODS maile 
free on application. Gentlemen in all parts of the 
country are ordering Clothing direct from FREEMAN 
& BURR with entire satisfaction. Perfect fitting guar- 
anteed in all cases. 
FREEMAN & BURR, 
Remover To 


138 AND 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


k, A D I ES’ 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 Broapway, NEW YORK HOTEL, 


Importer of English Hats, Novelties in Dress, Straw, 
and Negligé Hats for Men's and Boys’ wear, Ladies’ 
Riding Hats (something entirely new), &c., &c. 








RIDING HATS, 
Something Entirely New. 





Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte: 
Cuortn’s Vatses, complete................+. 50c. 
Sitxreen Stanparn Sones ror Lapres’ Voices 50c. 
Beernoven's 45 OrtarnaL WaLrtzes.... . 5c. 
Comp ete Orrras ror Piano, each......... 50c. 

Mailed on receipt of price. Catatoeues Free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








A NEW VOL! 
JUBILEE NUMBER. 
The Piorortat Purenoroaican Journat for July, 
ready next week, begins a New Vol. Full of Por- 
traits, Characters, Biographies; Physiognomy, with 
Signs of Character, and How to Read them, &c. Only 
$3 a year; $150 for half a year. Sample Numbers, 
30 cts. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y 


| Figseeoed AND CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Have now in stock an Elegant Assortment of 
WALKING SUITS IN SILKS, POPLINS, MO- 
HAIRS, AND OTHER DE- 
SIRABLE MATERIALS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDER LINEN, MORNING 
WRAPPERS, EMBROIDER- 
ED ROBES. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, Complete; also 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 
DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Special Attention is called to our Corset Department. 
A FULL LINE OF FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 
from 85c. to $8 per pair. 
BROADWAY anp 11TH STREET. 





——__ ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female 
to introduce the GENUIN 


IMPROVED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘is Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years, We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuran, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 

_ CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the on}y genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufacrured. 


ADIES WANTED.—Intelligent Ladies 
wanted as AGENTS for a new and popular book 
on Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher and Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe ; the employment is agreeable, 
ladylike, and lucrative; active and intelligent canvass- 
ers are now making $5 to $25 a day. 
Apply to J. B. FORD & CO. 
No, 89 Park Row, New York. 








THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD IS THE 





PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New York —505 Broadway; 

Cuicaco —43 Madison Street; 
Crxcinnat1— 28 West Fourth Street; 
Boston —141 Washington Street ; 
Mitwavker—410 Milwaukee Street; 
PutLapELpaia — 1123 Chestnut Street; 
Sr. Louris —612 North Fourth Street ; 
Cievetanp — 43 Public Square ; 

Derrorr —158 Jefferson Avenue ; 
Inpranapo.is— 27 North Pennsylvania Street ; 
Battimore—140 Baltimore Street ; 
Harrvorp, Conn, —382 Main Street; 
New Onteans—6 Chartres Street; 

San Francisoo—111 Montgomery Street. 


Report of the Judges at the Fair of the American 
Institute, New York, 1867: 

The whole number of Sewing Machines on exhibi- 
tion is thirteen; of these, twelve are entered for com- 
petition. The article the number 730 (Fior- 
ENcE Sewine Macutne) is decided to be the best on 
exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 

This is better than any of its Class 
known to the Judges. 

Its merits are: 

1st.—Good material and thorough workmanship. 

2d.—More absolute novelty than marks the usual 
improvements in Sewing Machines. 

8d.—The ingenious arrangement by 2 positive mo- 
tion for adjusting the thread during the passage of 
the shuttle, and the gathering up of it in the finish of 
the stitch. 

4th.—The reversible feed. 

Sth.—The variety of work that can be done upon it. 

We therefore decide that it receive the award of 
first-class. 


TRA 8 CADY 
. CA 
— L. J. KNOWLES. 
This is to certify that the foregoing is a trne ex- 
tract from the Report of the Ju _ of Sewing Ma- 
chines, at the 37th Annual Fair, 1867. 
Joun W. Cnamuens, Sec’'y Board of Managers. 
New York, Nov. 18, 1867. 





IBBONS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
will offer, at greatly reduced prices, 
until the close of the season, 

The Entire Balance of their Spring Importations of 
NECKTIE AND SASH RIBBONS, 
Together with Large Additions from the 
RECENT AUCTION SALES. 

Also, 

Choice and Very Beautiful Novelties in 
WATTEAU SASHES, 

With Beltings and Neckties to match, 
never before exhibited. 

SATIN, TAFFETA, GROS-GRAIN, AND VELVET 
RIBBONS, 

In all Widths and Qualities, 

For Millinery and Dressmaking Purposes. 
Broapway, 47TH AvENvE, 9TH AND 10Tu Sreeers. 

’ # ARPETS. 

PARIS QUALITY, MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, $8 50 per yard. 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, BODY BRUS- 
SELS, at $2 25 per yard. 

INGRAINS, THREE PLIES, 

ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, COCOA AND CANTON MATTING, 
&e., &c., &e. 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broapway, 4ra Avenue, 9TH anv 107TH Streets. 








“HOWELLS 


SATIN FINISHED 


New PATENT OFIRALHAIR 


FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY- 








porate WARDROBES 
FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 









2 Flannel Bands. ..at$ 75..$150 
2 Barrie Coats....... at 300.. 600 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts. at 150.. 900 


6 Night Dresses . 
2 Day Dresses... 
6 Cambric 8) 


ut 250..15 00 
..12 00 
.. 2100 
.. 1000 

900 





1 Basket, completely furnished 
6 Pairs Knit Socks .......... 
1 Embroidered Merino Shaw! 
1 Cap—Val. Lace 





$100 00 


The whole or 7 single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
390 Pearl Street, New York. 


PLENDID BARGAINS rrom tur LATE 
AUCTIONS, in Bombazines, Tamise, Parisiennes, 
Crepe Cloths, Chaillies, Iron Grenadines. Black Silks, 
$2 50—worth $3 20. Black Alpacas and Poplin Al- 
acas, 50c., worth 70c. ; T0c., worth 95c. ; T5c., worth $1. 
raveling Dress Goods, in select shades. Second 
ss Goods, choice styles at popular prices. 
N.B.—1 case Mozambiques at 20c., worth Boe. : lease 
Fine Delaines, 123¢c. ; 1 case Cambric Robes, half price. 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No, 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 











$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Fea bertietaens free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGIC HAIR CURLERS. — The 
BEST and simplest thing out for curling the 
hair. Box containing 2 dozen sent to any address for 
50 cents. Address GIC HAIR CURLER Co. 
478 Broadway, New York. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS 

Create an appetite and stimulate digestion, give 
new strength to the whole system, recruit the mental 
energies, and make the despairing invalid a hale and 
healthy man. 








INE WATCHES 


AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hontixe-Case Lapizs’ Wartoues, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Wartcues, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
#16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Encravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sirver Hontine Caszs, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Casze Watouss. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of ro description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
verfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
| Hree. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 


| 

| fe USSST ERS 

| WARREN WARD & CO, 

Nos. 75 & 77 Serine Sr., corner of Crosby. 

Established 1850. 

| Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 

| styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 

| ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 











DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


Wareroos, 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. a} Send for Circular. 


A FRAGRANT HAIR RESTORER. 


| Georeze Warernousr, Esq., of Carleton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, says that BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS is 
the best thing that he has ever tried for the hair. 


$6. FLUTING and PLAITING MACHINE. $6. 


} 

] 

| 

| The rapid sale of this new and ingenious machine 
| shows that it meets a great want in the dressmaking 
| 











| business. It makes regular and beautiful fluting, 
plaiting of various widths and styles, and the favorite 
| quilling, or plaited ruffling. i 
| easily operated, light, and portable. For dressmakers 
| whose business would not justify the sant yy of a 
| $100 or $75 machine it is isnvaLuaBLE. Send for circu- 
lar. This machine can be bought only of the under- 
signed, its manufacturers. Gedees filled promptly. 
GEO. R. HOUGHTON & CO., Flint, Mich. 


It is simple, durable, 





ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 

WV ANTED— AGENTS —to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 











PIANOS axv ORGANS. \ 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 

MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 

sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 

soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FIRST 
APPLICATION. Address, with Stamr, 

Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 


Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 


Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
lows: 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... 
} WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
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FRENCH FLOWERS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
WREATHS AND GARNITURES, 
Just received per Steamer “ Lafayette,” 


EXPRESSLY FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE. 








OUND HATS. 


FANCY BRAID BONNETS. 
An Immense Stock at a Great Reduction in Prices. 


ee er 





A885 RIBBONS, 
FROM $1 50 TO $2 PER YARD. 


RIBBONS, SCARFS, TIES, &c., 
At equally low prices. 





REx LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


Just received, 
A large lot of the above goods from Auction, 
which we are 
Selling at less than Cost of Importation 
Also, 
A Large Stock of 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDER SKIRTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


| Fcctabaiiadl CLOAK AND DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, 





In Every Variety and Style. 
aes ee Se 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PABRASOLS anp SUN UMBRELLAS, 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO, 
> Cor. Fourrzentu Sr. anp University Pracg, : 
: UNION SQUARE. 





= IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
the world. 1500 Illustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 
Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravings 
early. Two Numbers Monthly. 35c.; Yearly, $3. Sold 
y Newadealers, or S. T. Tay.or, 391 Canal St., N.Y. 








HABPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just published : 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
Wuu1aM J. Frage. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 
New Edition, beautiful Wg with the Author’s 
own Illustrations, ‘“ VANITY FAIR, a Novel 
without a Hero,” is now ready, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. en in One Volume, 8vo, 
Paper, Price FIFTY CENTS. 

tar Also, just ready, ‘THE VIRGINIANS, a Tale 
of the Last Century,” with Thackeray's own Iilustra- 
tions. Complete : One Vol., 8vo, Paper, with near- 
ly 150 Engravings. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

ez Harrer & Brorners will issue immediate- 
ly New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illus- 
trated by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. » 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §8vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
ga To be followed by Chas. Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
64 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Witt1aM Saurrn, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which ia just ready. 

DE MILLE’S DODGE CLUB. 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 


De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Complete. With 





ee Harrre & Brorners will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





Harper's PERIODICALS. 


eee 
TERMS FOR 1869. 
Harper's Macazrye, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hazper’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazrne, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazakg, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvz 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remitiance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
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FACETLA. 

No Cuanrer. — Nevada 
undoubtedly sets a praise- 
worthy ae in legal 
—- rominent 
awyer of that State had a 
suit of importance before 
Bob Wagstaff, Justice of 
the Peace in Scrub City, a 
small mining district in 
the upper part of the coun- 
try. After the evidence 
had been taken, and the 
lawyers had finished their 
talkee-talkee, the counsel 
for the plaintiff arose and 
asked the Justice if he 
would not charge the jury. — 
“Oh no, I guess not,” re- 
plied his Honor; “I never \ 
charge ‘em any thing; they 
don't get much any how, 
and I let ‘em have all they 
make |” 

ie a 
A MARRIAGE MAKER. 

When Professor Aytoun | 
was making proposals for 
marriage to his first wife— { 
a daughter of the celebra- 
ted Professor Wilson—the 
lady reminded him that it 
would be necessary to ask 
the approval of her sire. 

“Certainly,” said Ay- 
toun ; “but asI am a little 
diffident in speaking to 
him on this subject, you 
must just go and tell him 
my proposals yourself.” 

The lady proceeded to 
the library, and taking her 
father affectionately by the , 
hand, mentioned that Pro- 
fessor Aytoun had asked 
her to become his wife. 
She added: ‘Shall I ac- 
cept his offer, papa? He 
says he is too diffident to 
name the subject to you 
himeelf.” 

“Then,” said old Chris- 
topher, ‘I had better write 
my reply and pin it to your 
back.” 

He did so, and the lady 
returned to the drawing- 
room. There the anxious 
suitor read the answer to his message, which was in 
these words, “‘ With the author’s compliments.” 
<-_ 

A Watxine Sxurrsox.—As Pat Hogan, a recently- 
arrived emigrant, sat enjoying his connubial bliss 
upon the banks of a Southern creek, he espied a turtle 
emerging from the stream. ‘Och, honey!" he ex- 
claimed, ‘that iver I should come to Ameriky to see 
a snuffbox walk !" 








ieaeliiaisnentadanieniian 
Wuat's ry a Name ?—A newspaper published in the 
regions of the lakes of Memphremagog and Winnepe- 
saukee says that ‘‘ the fish of Lake Holleyhunkemunk, 
Maine, are said to be superior tu those of either Lake 
Weeleyobacook or Moosetockmegantuc. Those of 
Chauhungozungamaung were very fine; but they all 
t choked to death in trying to teli where they 
ived,” 
BN Reais ‘id SORE 
One of the express companies was placed in charge 
of a box, a few Son since, marked as follows: 
This package contains a duck of a bonnet; 
Expressman, I pray you, place nothing upon it; 
Tis made of a ribbon, a straw, and a feather, 
The whole with a itage-stamp fastened together , 
Its owner, a damsel, is youthful and fair, 
But, like Flora M‘Flimsey, has nothing to wear. 
ware, then, Expressman!. I warn you take heed, 
And forward this bonnet with care and with speed. 
An Irish lover remarked that it is a great comfort 
to be alone, “especially when your swate-heart is wid 
you.” 








a 
Why is a confectioner an enviable individual ?—Be- 
cause he makes a great deal out of trifles. 


«MERA. AE EEE 

It is wonderful the aspect of moral obligation things 
sometimes assume when we wish to do them. 

A WARNING TO THE FASHIONABLE. 

The passion for dress, about which we hear so much 
just now, is peiog new. An old satirist thus lam- 
poons the ladies of his day: 

What is the reason—can you guess— 
Why men are poor, and women thinner? 
So much do they for dinner dress, 
That nothing’s left to dress for dinner. 





FACK AND GILL. 


Jack was a comely lad, in truth, 
A strapping, six-foot country youth. 


Gill was a blooming country maid, 
And to her Jack his homage paid. 


One morning Gill went out to bring 
Some water from the hill-side spring. 











[Jung 19, 1869. 
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MUTUAL ACCOMMODATION. 





Aunt Eten. “I wonder you are not Ashamed to let Arthur do your Sums for you every Day, Minnie !” 
Minniz, “ Well, but, Aunty, I always Button his Boots and Gaiters for him !” 


THE FLIPFLAPPY PANTER. 


How queer to my sight are the fair promenaders, 
When bright afternoons bring them out to my view! 
The ribbons, the flounces, the tangled-up dresses, 
The Balmoral stocking and hee)-li shoe ; 
The high-towering chignon, the pot-lid hitched to it, 
The back-hair frnel up where the waterfall fell ; 
The cotton devices—those things I'll not mention— 
And e’en the plump panier that makes such a swell: 
The wonderful panier, the flipflappy panier, 
The ex-bustle panier that makes such a swell. 


That flipflappy panier is queer beyond measure ; 
It makes me oft think of an apron of chips, 
Slipped around, to be sure, and, to take off the 


ressure, 
Held up by a strap rdled round from the hips. 
I wonder if Venus, “old gal” of the Grecians, 

Once trotted around with a crook in her back 
Like the one this same flipflappy panier en-tail-eth— 
This ex-bustle panier that makes such a pack: 

The wonderful panier, the flipflappy panier, 
The ex-bustle panier that makes such a pac! 


If so, ‘tis all right, and we'll dub it an idol, 
This elegant “crookback” the fair sex adore; 

* Great, great,” we will cry, “is this Grecian Diana!” 
And as it grows greater we'll baw] it the more. 
And when Madame Fashion shall smash it in pieces, 
With onions and garlic we'll mourn for it well; 
And fondly we'll vote its return to the heathen, 
And list without envy their welcoming yell. 

The wonderful panier, the flipflappy panier, 
The ex-bustle panier that makes such a swell. 
sidleinidin=peiualbicepininatieins 


“Goodness me!” cried a nice old lad 
day; “‘if the world does come to an en 
what shall I do for snuff?” 


a 


It has been said that it must be easy to break into 
an old man’s house, because his gait is broken and 
his locks are few. 

iianinlia eli Sihesechidiindi 

The Journal of Health advises us to ‘stick to our 
flannels.” The weather is hardly warm enough yet. 
In a few weeks we shall be able to follow this advice 
without making an effort. 


the other 
next year, 








That morning Jack passed by that way, 
For there his father’s meadow lay. 


And so it chanced that Jack and Gill 
Together sauntered up the hill. 


"Twas when returning from the spring, 
Jack with the pail, Gill following, 


That Jack unluckily fell down, 
And nearly broke his precious crown. 





It has been said that fowls are the most economical 
things farmers can keep, because for every grain they 
give a peck. 

epseuiquaninistuigmtvnkdoinanss 

A Philadelphia editor carries the editorial ‘ we” so 

far as to say ‘“‘ our gracious!” for “my gracious !” 





HaRRow1ne To THE SoLe—Pegs. 





AN OLD WIFE'S NOTION OF A VELOCIPEDE. 

An old Scotch lady was stunned and stapefied the 
other _ on seeing a gentleman who had been prac- 
ticing with a velocipede, and who was approaching 
her dwelling on foot, leacling it up the incline. 

“Preserve a’ living, sirse ! come here," she cried to 
aneighbor. ‘ Did ye ever see a thing like this?” 

looked intensely for a while, and the other 
said: ‘Toots, woman, did ye never see a thing like 
that? It’s just a man ganging about wi’ a thing for 
sharpin’ razors.” 

Hearing this, the matron ran to the house to look 
for her scissors, crying at the same time to her son: 
“Jim, rin oot and tell that man to stop, forI want my 
shears sharpit !” 

Jim did as he was commanded; but, after looking 
a short time, said: “ Mither, that’s no a shear man 
ava. I think it’s only Teylor Tamson tryin’ to row 
twa girds.” 

But the gentleman, who was now “‘stride-legs” over 
the fleet horse, was off like an arrow. 

“Hech! what'll ye wager,” quoth the matron, as 
he vanished from view, ‘‘ but that’s ane o’ the new- 
ane whurlygigs the mewspapers ca’ ‘philoso- 
P ers e 9 


A distinguished physician recommended the appli- 
cation of s ippery elm to the bite of a mad dog. 

“Who would suppose,” says Goblin, ‘‘ that the bark 
would cure the bite?” 

18 ER 

King James I. was once entreated by his old nurse 
to com her son a gentleman. 

“Nae, nae, nurse,” was the reply of the British Sol- 
omon; ‘I'll mak’ him a lord an ye wull, but it’s be- 
yond my power to mak’ him a gentleman.” 

eeisapaansboilitpncicateaseiatl 








A volume of water can not be called dry reading. 





A boy in Chauta 
County struck a E. the 
owner of the dog, hearing 
of the outrage, went two 
miles on the double-quick 
after the boy, and having 
found him, inquired, in 
stern tones, ‘‘Are you the 
boy that struck my dog?" 


“Well,” was the reply 
“all I've got to say is, t at 
it was well for you I wasn't 
there.” 

Having inflicted this fear- 
ful punishment, the indig- 
nant man walked prond- 
ly away, and reached his 
home aa, The lad is 
not seriously injured. 

—_———~>——_—_ 

When does a ship tell a 
falsehood ?—When she lies 
at the wharf. 


A Consorentiovs “ Art- 
1st.” —It is stated of M. 
Mazurier—a French actor 
of the part of an ape—that 


I he would not appear in his 
\\ new character till his com- 

W\ petency had passed the 
KS mostr' gid ordeal. Accord- 
\} ing to this tradition, he at- 


tired himself in his a 
dress, and placed himse 
before the monkey cage in 
the Jardin des Plantes, 
For some time the monk- 
eys treated him as a stran- 
ger; but at last a veteran 
fee snatched an apple from 
his hand, with a look which 
roved that he regarded 
im as a brother. “ Enfin 
je suis singe !" was the ex- 
clamation of the delighted 
artist, who, thus severely 
tested, now ventured to be- 
come an ape on the stage. 
—_—_»>——— 
DRAWING. 

“I say, Pompey,” said 
one freedman to another, 
**dis chile has tried lots ob 
gift fares and tings for a 
prize, but nebber could 
draw any thing at all.” 
“Well, Cesar, I'd 'vise you to try a hand-cart; de 
chances are a tousand to one dat you could draw dat.” 

ROE EE EER RE Sy SE 


A poor fellow having with difficulty procured an 
audience of the late Duke of Newcastle, told his Grace 
he only came to solicit him for something toward his 
support, and as they were of the same family, both be- 
ing descended from Adam, he hoped he should not be 


re 
“Surely not,” said the Duke; “surely not. Here 
is a penny for yon; and if all the rest of your rela- 
tions will give you as much, you'll be a richer man 
than I am. 
SO 
THE OTHER DAY. 
The shadow of some hundred years 
Falls on a mansion quaint and gray, 
Where I, with mingled hopes and fears, 
Whispered sweet secrets in the ears 
Of one whom now I see through tears— 
Only the other day. 


Oh, Margaret! my Margaret! 
As oft in rhyme I used to say: 
Girl with the eyes of violet! 
How in the pine-wood walks we met 
When early flowers with dew were wet! 
‘Twas but the other day. 


When sunset skies were amethyst, 
We to the woodlands found our way: 
At eve our elders played at whist, 
And we, of course, were never missed 
When we stole out, and talked and kissed— 
Only the other day. . 


I went across the salt-sea foam— 
We corresponded while away. 
Paris I saw, Vienna, Rome, 
The Bridge of Sighs, St. Peter’s dome, 
And then, with hungry heart, came home 
By steam the other day. 


My Madge was married to an Earl! 
(A gouty one, I'm glad to say ;) 
Her tresses have the self-same curl; 
Through rose-bud lips you see the pear); 
But oh! she’s not the fittle girl 
I wooed the other day. 
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While Gill was punished for her laughter— 
She speedily came tumbling after. 




















Jack gaye his hand to blushing Gill, 
And so they sauntered down the hill. 


‘We get along without a balk,” 
Says Jack, ‘‘when hand in hand we walk. 


“Let's walk through life, oh say you will, 
Thus hand in hand, my darling Gill!” 


A short month passed away, and then 
Jack gave his hand to Gill again, 














